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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 





OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: MEETING AT INDIANAPOLIS. 





HE Department of Superintendenee of 
the National Educational Association 
met at Indianapolis, February 16th, 17th 
and 18th. Nothing was wanting to make 
the meeting a success. Never before in 
the history of this department has the at- 
tendance been so large and representative. 
The hotel accommodations were all that 
could be desired. The superintendent and 
teachers of the city schools, the Commer- 
cial club, and the daily papers of Indian- 
apolis did everything in their power to 
make the stay of the visitors a pleasant 
one. The weather was delightful. The 
programme, prepared by President C. B. 
Gilbert, of New Jersey, was excellent. 
Barren topics seemed to be excluded; every 
subject was timely, fruitful, and of direct 
interest to progressive school superintend- 
ents. The speakers, many of them making 
their first bow to a national educational 
body, were chosen with care, and in al- 
most every instance the person selected 
was admirably qualified to treat the par- 
ticular question under discussion. How 
thoroughly the educators in attendance 
appreciated the programme may be judged 
from the fact that at every session the large 
assembly room in Plymouth Church was 
crowded to the doors. 

Some of the Round Tables were very 
profitable: That on child study attracted 
so large an attendance that it was impos- 
' sible to conduct it on anything like a con- 
ference basis. Prof. O’Shea had antici- 
pated this, and made arrangements for a 











general meeting which lasted almost four 
hours. Taken in all, it was very success- 
ful, and did. much to emphasize the prac- 
tical benefit that teachers may derive from 
child study. 

Dr. Rice’s ‘‘ round-table ’’ on the three 
R’s drew a still larger crowd than the 
child-study meeting. He had expected 
to gather a few earnest workers around 
himself to exchange ideas concerning 
standards in reading, writing, arithmetic 
(and spelling,) but, instead of that, found 
a mass meeting awaiting him with the 
expectation of hearing him reveal the re- 
sults of his investigations of the teaching 
of the three R’s in the public schools of 
the country. The meeting-room assigned 
was too small to hold one-tenth of the 
people who had come to listen to him, 
and even the auditorium of Plymouth 
Church, which was given over to his 
‘fround-table,’’ could not hold all who 
desired to attend. It must be admitted 
that the ‘‘R’’ meeting was a failure. 
Dr. Rice opened it with a brief speech, 
outlining some of the problems involved 
in the subject selected for discussion, and 
then propounded a few questions to con- 
centrate attention upon these problems, 
but: the discussion was of little practical 
value to thoSe in attendance. 

The round-table on ‘‘national teachers’ 
certificates '’ resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution to instruct the chairman to se- 
cure from the Department of Superinten- 
dence indorsement of these propositions: 
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1. Appointment of a committee to draft 
a report setting forth clearly and in detail 
what should be considered the minimum 
standard of professional qualifications to 
be required of the candidates for state 
certificates. 

2. This committee to consist of sixteen 
members: The U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, the present president of the 
N. E. A., the present president of the 
Department of Superintendence, four state 
superintendents, three state normal school 
principles, two principals of local training 
schools, two presidents of boards of edu- 
cation, and two others. 

The following topics were discussed at 
this meeting : 

1. National teachers’ certificates may 
or may not be recognized by political au- 
thorities, but their universal recognition 
should be the end of our efforts. 

2. Anational teachers’ certificate would 
be merely a diploma testifying that the 
holder possesses all the qualifications re- 
quired by law of teachers in the state or 
states having the highest professional 
standard or standards. 

3. Interstate recognition of state certifi- 
cates cannot be compelled by law. It 
will always remain a courtesy shown by 
the authorities of one state to those of 
another. What ought to be secured is 
the passage of laws by the several legis- 
lative bodies empowering either the state 
board of examiners or the state superin- 
tendent to endorse state teachers’ certifi- 
cates issued by other states. 

4. Practical recognition of these state 
-certificates by every school community in 
the state can be, and ought to be, com- 
pelled by law. This, then, would be the 
‘first definite result to be secured. 

5. Before this recognition can be se- 
-cured the state certificate must carry with 
it convincing proof that the holder pos- 
sesses the highest professional qualifica- 
‘tions required of teachers in any part of 
‘the state. 

6. In order to come to an understand- 
‘ing as to what demands may be reason- 
ably made upon applicants for state cer- 
tificates a clearly-defined standard of 
‘qualification must be agreed upon. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
‘the programme was the evening address 
on ‘‘ Music and Education,’’ by Prof. W. 
1. Tomlins, who has been for twenty-five 
years the director of the Apollo club, and 
was the choral director of the Columbian 
Exposition. He spoke in part as follows: 
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‘‘How universal is the influence of 
music among all peoples in every condi- 
tion of life! the infant’s lullaby, the songs 
of children, the lover’s song, the anthem, 
the battle hymn, the dirge. From the 
cradle to the grave everywhere is music. 
Ruskin says truly that music will not 
voice what is unwholesome or vulgar. 
A maiden may mourn in song the loss of 
her lover, but a miser may not voice in 
music the loss of his gold, for music will 
not lend itself to the expression of a 
miserly passion. The influence of music 
upon us does not depend upon our under- 
standing of it—rather it understands us, 
as the larger may encompass the smaller, 
as a mother understands her child. In our 
joys it sympathizes with us, consoles us 
in our sorrow. 

‘*The power of music is as amazing as 
its universality. I have stood in the 
busiest thoroughfare of a busy city on 
a workday afternoon, when every one 
jostled his fellow in the mad rush of self- 
seeking; the strains of an approaching 
military band are heard in the distance, 
and, instantly, every one brightens, the 
steps become buoyant and the workday 
is transformed into a holiday. Yet this 
is accomplished by a simple brass band. 
The power of song is very much greater. 
It is said of John B. Gough, the temper- 
ance orator, that he invariably began his 
powerful addresses with a number of an- 
ecdotes. It were but a superficial judg- 
ment to explain these as merely to inter- 
est or entertain his audience—to bring 
them, as it were, into good humor. Mr. 
Gough’s method had deeper meaning 
than that. His stories touched, in turn, 
all sides of his hearers; one appealed to 
sympathy, another aroused indignation. 
By stories heroic, pathetic, tragic, hu- 
morous, he touched upon these many- 
sided natures, and, having gone through 
the whole gamut of the emotions, he 
struck home with his argument and 
‘struck twelve.’ And yet, what Gough 
did in forty minutes or an hour, Patti, 
with a verse—nay, with only a line of 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—would do, and 
do even more effectually, in but a few 
seconds.”’ 

After analyzing and explaining the 
power of music, Professor Tomlins con- 
sidered the great difference which exists 
between music, which is an epitome of the 
harmony of the universe, and mere music 
notation, which is of comparatively recent 
invention: 
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‘What is the song power possessed by 
these singers, evidenced not in vocal pyro- 
technics, but in simple ballad? Is it the 
birthright of the few, or our common heri- 
tage, latent powers not rightly under- 
stood? Is it a power that may be used in 
education? Certainly it is something 
which exists apart from music notation 
and text-books. I know many who have 
thoroughly informed themselves in these, 
who can answer correctly as to the flats, 
sharps, clefs, keys, notes, intervals, etc., 
but who are not musicians. And many 
there are who have practiced diligently 
in vocal work, who sing with range, 
power, fluency, agility, and ail outward 
forms of expression, to whom song power 
has not come—to whom, alas! it may 
never come, for ‘the letter killeth.’ 

‘*The High School, the College of the 
People,’’ was the subject of an evening 
address by Prof. E. J. James, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in part as follows: 

‘“The most important question in the 


‘field of higher education in the United 


States to-day is the relation of the high 
school, college, and university. The col- 
leges disregarded the growth of the high 
school for a long time, then they opposed 
it, now they are trying to make it subject 
to their own purposes. It has, however, 
already passed in its development the 
stage when it can be merely the prepara- 
tory school for admission to college. This 
is certainly true if the college is to remain 
what it is in theory—a school for merely 
liberal, disciplinary training, leading to 
university work in the true sense. It is 
unreasonable to expect young men to 
spend four years in the high school and 
then four years in the college, making 
eight years in all, as a mere preparation 
for professional study, especially when 
this eight years’ curriculum is not entered 
upon until the boy is fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. This means that the future 
lawyer, physician, clergyman and teacher 
shall take a course of study extending 
over twenty or twenty-one years of con- 
tinuous study from his sixth year, in order 
to begin to learn his business practically. 
This scheme is unreasonable. It has 
broken down completely, and rightly so. 
It is not justified either theoretically or 
practically, either on grounds of peda- 
gogy or economy. How it works in prac- 
tice may be seen from the fact that only 
a very small per cent. of the members of 
the so-called learned professions ever en- 
ter the college at all, while one class—the 
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teachers utilizing the college—do not go 
to the university, much to the injury of 
our educational interests. 

‘The method of solution is for the high 
school to expand its work so as to cover 
the field of secondary education, and thus 
prepare for the university instead of for 
the college. The content of the first two 
years’ work in college should be pushed 
down into the high school, thus permit- 
ting the college, where feasible, to expand 
into the university. Such a plan will 
allow the development of the university 
as a special school for persons who have 
an adequate degree of preliminary educa- 
tion. It will allow the high school a per- 
fectly distinct sphere—that of secondary 
education. It will, moreover, make pos- 
sible a much-needed advance in high 
school standards of work along these lines 
where it serves as the only higher school 
open to the general public. There are 
many signs of such development. Our 
best high schools now offer sufficient work 
in this connection to enable the student 
to take advanced standing in some of our 
best colleges. As the equipment is made 
more nearly what it should be for work. 
in science, language, and mathematics, 
this possibility will be widely expanded. 
Popular education will gain by an ad- 
vance in the standard of high school 
training, and the true university will be 
made possible as a normal institution of. 
our national life, which it is not at pres- 
ent. Allour universities are still largely 
colleges.’’ 

‘The Province of the Supervisor’ was 
disscussed by Supt. L. H. Jones, of 
Cleveland. Two of the chief duties of 
the supervisor are the setting of standards 
of work, and the treating of ideals. Ex- 
aminations were discussed, and shown to. 
be valuable when properly conducted, 
and the practical child study which can 
be carried on by every teacher was. 
earnestly commended. 

‘Supervision as Viewed by the Super- 
vised ’’ was the subject of a valuable and 
suggestive paper by Sarah L,. Brooks, of 
St. Paul, which is given in full in the 
present number of Zhe Journal. 

The discussion was continued by Supt. 
C. F. Carroll, of Worcester, Mass., who 
called special attention to what he con- 
sidered too much conservatism on the 
part of teachers and superintendents; by 
Sarah L. Arnold, of Boston, who dwelt 
upon the valuable lessons learned from 
children, and the necessity of making 
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teachers’ meetings so helpful and interest- 
ing that attendance need not be made 
compulsory; and by Supt. John W. Carr, 
Anderson, Indiana, who outlined in a 
very humorous but instructive manner, 
the ‘‘province’’ of supervision, and then 
dwelt upon the importance of high idealsin 
the life and practice of the superintendent. 

‘“ The Correlation of Educational Forces 
in the Community’’ was the general sub- 
ject for consideration at the Thursday 
morning session. The first paper was 
read by Samuel T. Dutton, of Brookline, 
Mass. He spoke at some length of the 
different forces at work in education and 
made very plain the great importance of 
making the school the centre of local in- 
terest and usefulness. Several examples 
were given showing the work accom- 
plished in the interest of public educa- 
tion by local organizations in different 
towns and cities. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. 
Ida C. Bender, of Buffalo, who treated of 
the ‘‘ Relation of Citizens and Teachers.’’ 
She called attention to the excellence of 
early schools, and the great changes in so- 
cial conditions which make changes in edu- 
cational policy necessary, and made some 
very pointed suggestions regarding the 
difficulties which are connected with the 
management of schools in many localities. 
In the solution of all these problems the 
teacher and citizen must work in harmony. 

Thursday evening, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, deliv- 
ered a lecture on ‘‘Art in Education.’’ He 
spoke only thirty minutes, but his audi- 
ence would have been glad to listen much 
longer. He rose above small technicali- 
ties, and discussed the subject from the 
' standpoint of Grecian, Roman and Chris- 
tian art. 

Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, discussed 
‘The Proper Use of School Houses’’ in 
a very practical, suggestive manner and 
advised that public halls be connected 
with school buildings for the use of the 
people in holding educational meetings, 
lectures, etc. 

The next meeting will be held at Chat- 
tanooga, with State Superintendent N. C. 
Scheffer, of Pennsylvania, as presiding 
officer. The Ohio Educational Monthly is 
good enough to say that ‘‘his election 
makes certain that no backward steps 
will be taken in the management of the 
Department.’’ We trust there may be no 
mistake in this. 

Those in attendance at the meeting 
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from Pennsylvania were Supt. C. A. Bab- 
cock, Oil City; Drs. T. B. Noss, Califor- 
nia; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; Charles De 
Garmo, Swarthmore; Herman T. Lukens, 
Bryn Mawr; Harry M. Trask, Philadel- 
phia; George L. Holliday, Pittsburgh; 
Wm. Riddle, Lancaster; and State Supt. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

The Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, in which 
the sessions of the Department of Super- 
tendency were held, in his sermon on the 
Sunday after the meeting, paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to the teachers’ profession: 

‘* We have had in this city, and assem- 
bled in this church, during the last week, 
a notable convention; notable not only on 
account of the men and women whocom- 
posed it, not only in the nature and range 
of subjects under discussion, but most of 
all, as it seemed to me, in the spirit and 
purpose pervading the discussions. And 
I want to say, as an expression of per- 
sonal conviction, that the most hopeful 
and encouraging sign in our entire re- 
public, at the present time, is the spirit 
and purpose which appear to be controll- 
ing our leading educators. There is 
much to.dishearten and dismay the most 
hopeful and courageous in our present 
condition in this land, but I feel that one 
has a right to gather fresh hope and faith 
from the attitude to life which was indi- 
cated last week by the leading speakers 
on this floor. If our senators fail us we 
may turn with confidence to our school- 
masters. If salvation is to come to our 
republic, I am persuaded that it must 
come, in a great measure, from our com- 
mon schools. Now, of course, one knows 
that there is pedantry and professionalism 
there and everywhere else, but the very 
first notes that were sounded here were 
notes from the Pauline trumpet, calling 
out*the ‘more excellent way.’ When 
the schoolmasters begin to talk more 
about the child than the curriculum; more 
about the soul than the system; one feels 
very sure that personality and sympathy 
can not perish under professionalism. 

‘‘An incident related by one speaker, 
Dr. Schaeffer, was very impressive—im- 
pressive and instructive so far as his own 
thought was concerned, and in its bearing 
upon our thought to-day. ‘I was in the 
university,’ he said, ‘in the day of 
Tischendorf, the renowned Biblical 
scholar; I followed him to the grave; I 
saw the flowers heaped upon his coffin, 
and the badges of honor which he had 
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received from emperors and from learned 
societies were upon his breast. But in 
those days no one cared to hear Tischen- 
dorf lecture, for he dwelt continually 
upon his own attainments and his distin- 
guished contributions to Biblical learn- 
ing.’ Ah! how sad it all was! how 
pathetic! I could seem to hear these 
words of Paul come echoing down the 
centuries: ‘ Though I know all mysteries 
and have all knowledge, but have not 
love, I am _ nothing.’ To lose this 
sympathetic contact with life, to forget 
tor one moment what one’s learning is 
for, to think of one’s attaiuments and not 
of one’s deepening accountability because 
of one’s attainments—how it empties life 
of its interest and glory; how it makes it 
nothing. I could not help thinking, 
however, that if the conception of the 
teacher’s profession that was voiced in 
this address, and which was expressed, 
directly or indirectly, in many others— 
if this conception generally prevails, we 
have everything to hope for this republic 
from our public schools; we must look to 
them to leaven the people and to establish 
the ideals which shall determine the 
perpetuity of the republic.”’ 


= 





SUPERVISION AS VIEWED BY THE 
SUPERVISED.* 





BY SARAH C. BROOKS. 





HE action of the Superintendents in 
giving a place on their programme 
for the consideration of a few sentiments 
from the supervised is in line with the 
custom of successful generals of noting, 
although in a surreptitious way, the opini- 
ons of their soldiers concerning the day's 
action and the plan of campaign. 

Baron Thiebault, of Napoleonic fame, 
says it was his custom to pass from group 
to group of men about the camp fires at 
night, to hear their comments, and that 
he frequently was surprised at the accur- 
acy of their judgments, tersely stated. 
Whether these judgments had any effect 
upon the plan of campaign, we have good 
reason to doubt, because Thiebault him- 
self was ‘‘a man under authority,’’ appre- 
ciated in the hour of necessity for his 





* Read before the Indianapolis meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence by Miss Sarah 
C. Brooks, Supervisor of Kindergartens and 
Primary Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. ; 
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judgment and devotion, 
when honors were bestowed because pride 
forbade the pleading of his own cause. 

It is, however, the teacher’s province 
‘“‘to reason why.’’ She is urged on all 
occasions to put thought into her work, 
and attempt to comprehend the end as 
well as the beginning, before undertaking 
a series of exercises. She is not placed 
between the superintendent and the child 
simply to transmit power, but to interpret 
and apply in an intelligent manner the 
plans of the one to the needs of the other. 
Her critical interpretation should tend to 
modify the former in the degree that the 
richness of her intellectual attainments 
and her personality influence the latter. 

By accepting a position in any system 
of schools, a teacher tacitly accepts a cer- 
tain form of government about which, in 
the main, she need not trouble herself. 
Her freedom lies not in changing the ex- 
isting order of things, but in devising 
ways and means of applying plans of in- 
struction, and methods of discipline to 
the development of the individual child, 
for whom the whole system exists. This 
freedom, wisely used, will insensibly react 
upon the whole plan, just as in any other 
department of life the best efforts of the 
individual react upon his environment for 
its improvement. 

The more comprehensive and liberal the 
conditions under which one labors, the 
greater the opportunity for individual 
progress, and the more rapid the general 
advancement. It is therefore important 
that those who control these conditions 
lose no opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with the workings of the system, 
and with all due speed to modify the same, 
when necessary, to suit conditions, and 
thus encourage general progress. 

By viewing the matter of supervision 
from the standpoint of the intelligent 
teacher, that which seemed liberal and 
helpful, or necessary under the circum- 
stances, may be seen to have the contrary 
effect from the one intended, and a’ read- 

justment be found necessary. 

The teacher is encouraged to be critical 
while standing as interpreter between the 
child and the plan of instruction; she is 
also expected to be able to pass judgment 
upon the plan as a whole. By this means 
is she able to put life into dead form, and 
to apply the same to the development of 
the child. Therefore for heads of de- 
partments to heed the criticisms made— 
thoughtful, shrewd, witty—with a mind 
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open to conviction, is to be still ‘* pluck- 
ing the grass to see where sits the wind.’’ 

From the mass of material at hand, I 
have endeavored to select a few of these 
criticisms which I consider legitimate and 
worthy of the consideration of the super- 
vising force, because they have a direct 
bearing upon the efficiency of the schools, 
and by their very nature suggest the 
means whereby the customs and regula- 
tions of the system may be improved. 

The points touched, briefly stated, are 
dates of entrance into the kindergarten 
and first primary room, the course of 
study, meetings, the supervising force, 
and the teachers’ tenure of office. 

I. The first of these may be local, but 
the criticisms are of so fundamental a na- 
ture that they seemed to me to deserve 
mention. 

Where admissions are made to the high 
school twice a year, it is necessary to re- 
arrange classes in the district schools at 
the close of the first semester. This re- 
arrangement leaves some one or more 
rooms without its quota of pupils. To 
fillthese rooms, children are removed from 
the kindergartens to the primary rooms, 
and new pupils admitted to both places, 
according to age and conditions. The 
weather being inclement at this season, 
comparatively few new pupilsenter. A 
most important sequence of work is broken 
in the kindergarten by the change. The 
kindergarten children enter the new field 
under circumstances detrimental to a suc- 
cessful beginning, because they must cope 
with pupils who undertook the grade 
work five months previously. Nature 
and the child are not in accord, so far as 
topics for observation are concerned, and 
both pupil and teacher are placed at a 
disadvantage. 

In April, when the world is again new, 
when weather is propitious and all things 
in harmony, another class enters, necessi- 
tating another change of classes, and a 
loss of much precious time results to the 
children in the efforts at readjustment. 
By this clumsy and illogical method cer- 
tain classes pass through the hands of 
three teachers in one year, at an age 
when, timid and shrinking, they need the 
most careful nurture and the most skilled 
instruction. 

II. Comments made upon the course of 
study are of a more general nature, and 
have a wider significance. 

Selection and arrangement of topics 
* frequently prove impracticable because 
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they lack the verification of test before 
adoption. A study of the whole plan re- 
| veals‘a lack of unity which should result 
from a continuous and critical considera- 
tion of the whole field of instruction by 
the entire supervising force. Instead of 
the one mind evident through all sub- 
jects, evidence too frequently points to a 
compilation of the work of separate indi- 
viduals working in isolation and without 
reference to the whole plan. Aside from 
‘this, plans are too vague and indefinite; 
and are subject to a variety of interpreta- 
tions and applications in the various 
schools, individual principals and teach- 
ers being frequently a law unto themselves 
in the matter. Asa result, when classes 
change teachers and pupils change 
schools, results are most unsatisfactory. 

ILI. Criticisms of meetings come from 
great numbers of teachers, touching num- 
ber of meetings, time of meetings, and 
matter presented. The greater the num- 
ber of supervisors and special teachers, 
the heavier falls the burden of meetings, 
making grievous inroads upon time, 
strength, and money. If the justice of 
this comment is doubted by any one pres- 
ent, perhaps a term’s trial of teaching fifty 
children at forty-five dollars a month 
might convince the doubter, especially if 
he should reside a few miles away from 
the school, and from the points at which 
meetings are held. Asa final touch, let 

{the meetings be held between the hours 
of four and five, when body and soul are 
at the lowest ebb, from the day’s strain 
upon mind and body. 

**Still,’’ the faithful say, ‘‘we would 
not care so much for the cost in time, 
strength and money, if the assistance and 
the inspiration given were equal to the 
outlay.’’ In vain we urge that the city 

\offers this assistance gratis, furnishing 
skilled instructors to supply the same, and 
teachers should be glad of the opportuni- 
ties afforded. There is something materi- 
ally wrong, in spite of all this, when our 
best teachers make open demonstrations 
of dissatisfaction. 

IV. Springing from the same root, are 
two comments made upon the supervisor, 
or special teacher, in the regular visits 

} from school to school and their remedy is 
the same. The teachers say criticisms are 
in many cases destructive and discour- 
aging, leaving the teacher without clearer 
views of what should be done, and too 
frequently without inspiration to seek a 





better way. 
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It is also frequently claimed that special 
teachers give no help outside their im- 
mediate work, and make such exactions 
upon’ time in preparation and upon the 
programme as are impossible to be 
granted. The last note of ‘‘ disharmony’’ 
is reached when the teacher asks, ‘‘In 
case the principal objects to this plan, 
whom shall we obey ?’’ 

V. My last topic is that of appoint- 
ment and advancement of teachers, and 
the dismissal of the incompetent from 
service. Principals and supervisors have 
cause to regret the appointment of teach- 
ers toa grade without sufficient inquiry 
as to their fitness for the place, and some- 
times without fitness for any grade. This 
makes special trouble in the first year's 
work. There is also a feeling that the 
probationary period should be extended 
to a greater limit than is usually assigned. 
Many faithful teachers feel that promo- 





-tion is not so dependent upon effort and 


excellence as it should be, and the infer- 
ence is universal that influence is the 
greatest thing in the world, recalling to 
mind perhaps, the remark of the Unjust 
Judge, that not for fear of powers above 
nor below would he grant the woman’s 
petition, but lest she weary him. 

The perennial complaints of the in- 
efficient are that no one tells them they 
are failing, and no one criticises them ! 
Further comment is unnecessary. 

A case diagnosed calls for treatment, 
but the physician whose diagnosis is ex- 
cellent is not always the one whose 
practice is to be commended. It is easy 
enough in the present instance to point 
out existing causes of friction and dis- 
content. Suggestions by which the same 
are to be remedied may seem impractica- 
ble in many cases. 

Dates of Admission. Bearing in mind 
that the first subject of criticism was the 
dates of admission to kindergartens and 
first primary rooms, there seems but one 
suggestion. Admit in September and 
April, when conditions are right, because 
nature and the child are in unison. If 
possible, arrange to have the teacher who 
receives in September, keep her pupils 
through the following June, giving the 
April classes to another teacher who will 
give them over to the care of some one 
else the following April. This arrange- 
ment will save from two to three months 
to the child in uninterrupted progress, 
and give him time to have many habits: 
fixed under the guidance of skilled teach- 
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ers, before he is compelled to form the 
acquaintance and learn the ways of an- 
other. In the kindergarten, pupils en- 
tering in September would remain for 
the year, as, also, those in April, provi- 
sion made for both divisions, in double 
sessions, as is necessary in any case in 
the crowded portions of the city. 

The Course of Siudy. ‘This should 
have three points considered in its con- 
struction, in order to reduce friction to 
the minimum in its application. It 
should represent the united efforts of the 
supervising force in council. The theory 
of the supervisor should, in all grades, be 
tempered by the practical suggestions of 
the best teachers in those grades. It 
should embody no plan which has not 
been previously tested in the school room, 
and for which ample arrangements have 
not been made to help teachers to a clear 
understanding of the same. It should 
be a growth from within outward, sus- 
ceptible to change from year to year from 
its very vitality, and not from whims and 
fancies. Once presented to the schools, 
it should form the basis of many meetings. 
in which principles and plans are first 
discussed by superintendent, supervisors 
and principals, and then by principals 
and teachers in the separate buildings. 
New plans of work presented in this way, 
would remove a source of misunderstand- 
ing between supervisors and principals, 
and do away with a whole series of meet- 
ings ata central building, thus annihi- 
lating two fowls with a single pebble. 
Formulated and duly discussed, it should 
be enforced equally in all schools. With- 
out this last, we ‘have anarchy, and not 
system, and must contend with the dis- 
contents and jealousies aroused by un- 
equal distribution of burdens. The 
doctrine of States’ rights did not die with 
the rebellion, nor is it confined to any one 
locality, nor to government in a political 
sense. The highest good to the greatest 
number is by no means a popular theory, 
and must sometimes beenforced. In this 
case, what, say you, will become of the 
progressive and ambitious teacher with 
genius and originality? Is there not 
danger of suppression and consequent 
discouragement? Will not this result in 
deadness and monotony? The private 
citizen is restricted in nothing so long as 
he lives within the requirements of the 
law; and if the law needs modifying, he 
even has power by his force of character, 
by his influence, to change the same. So 
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with the teacher. There is abundant 
room for the exercise of every splendid 
quality in adapting the plan to her school; 
and if her experience proves something 


_ radically wrong in the plan, no one will 


— 


be more gratified than the superintendent 
to modify conditions. The province of 
the superintende1it, with his assistants, is 
here clearly indicated. The general plan 
belongs to‘him. 

Meetings.—One relief in numbers of 
meetings was suggested above, when it 
was recommended that the course of 
study, and all new plans of work prepared 
afterwords, be presented to principals 
first for discussion and explanation, and 
later, by principals to the teachers under 
their charge. The greatest harmony 
should exist between the supervising 
force and training school as to matter 
and method, and many conferences be 
held by them in which critic teachers, or 
directors of practice, participate. Thus 
only will new teachers entering the 
schools be prepared to receive in the right 
spirit, and with intelligence, the criti- 
cisms. and suggestions of supervisors. 


. This trouble obviated, it only remains to 


deal with a limited number who need 
the help of meetings for criticism, and 
the number will decrease from year to 
year. The city which at present enter- 
tains us is a beautiful example of this 
harmonious arrangement, and the spirit 
of its schools reflects the wisdom of the 
practice. 

Each special teacher after entering the 
corps should be granted a specified time 
for meetings, varied according to the 
degree of technical skill required by the 
teachers in his department, after which 
time, meetings should be confined to 
teachers needing special help, and to those 
necessary in presenting new plans of work. 
Thus, with a specified portion of time de- 
voted to the training school, sufficient in- 
struction could be imparted without regu- 
lar meetings from week to week. By this 
arrangement, leisure may be afforded for 
meetings, general and classified, in which 
the mind of the teacher is lifted above the 
wearisome details of work, to the con- 


templation of higher things, and her de-. 


sire for culture satisfied by the considera- 
tion of subjects in an orderly manner, 
impossible under existing circumstances. 

The Supervising Force.—It is essential 
to all entering upon the work of super- 
vision, to have a clear notion of the pro- 
vince of criticism. ‘To most people it is 
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synonymous with fault-finding in the dis- 
agreeable sense. It is a hard thing fora 
human being to stand face to face with 
his short-coming’s, and there is small 
wonder that a teacher so situated im- 
jmediately begins to defend herself by 
making excuses. Criticism has a nobler 


side, that of helpfulness and inspiration, 


which, when we think upon, we hesitate 
to say to a struggling soul, ‘‘ That is 
wrong,’’ unless we are sure we are able 
to suggest, ‘‘ Try this better way.’’ With 
this view of the work of the critic, one 
begins to cultivate the virtues of kindli- 
ness and consideration, and to cast about 
for means to construct new scaffolding by 
which a new edifice may be constructed, 
before laying violent hands upon the old, 
imperfect structure. 

To the bitter quarter of fault-finding, 
add one part encouragement, one part 
suggestion, and one part practical instruc- 
tion, to compound a perfect critical whole. 
Encouragement keeps hope alive; sug- 
gestion stimulates the mind to new in- 
vestigation; and instruction supplies de- 
ficiences in previous preparation. The 
most sensitive must respond to this form 
of treatment, and complaints of destruct- 
ive criticisms become a thing of the past. 

The complaints arising from exactions 

of special teachers, from multiplicity of 
directions, and from conflicting orders, all 
arise from one source, which is a lack of 
that unity of purpose on the part of the 
supervising force who for the sake of har- 
monious action in the consummation of a 
desired end, should be willing individu- 
ally each to subordinate self and individ- 
ual plans, and to consider his work as but 
a fraction of a great whole. Let us try 
for a moment to understand this relation 
of whole and part. 
, The chief business of the superintend- 
ent is the organization and management 
of the system of schools upon certain 
general principles. What shall be the 
end and aim of the system? What sub- 
jects shall be studied? At what stage 
shall they be introduced? In what se- 
quence shall they follow each other? 
What shall be the correlation of studies 
and methods at every period? 

To see that these matters are carried 
out in detail, and that teachers have suf- 
ficient technical instruction to introduce 
any new subjects in the course, his hands 
and his brain must receive aid. Hence, 
have been added, in recent years, a corps 





of men and women who are supposed te 
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labor in unison to carry out the general 
plan. Briareus of old had only the prob- 
lem of a hundred hands to be directed by 
one brain. The modern Briareus finds 
each new hand endowed with intellect 
with its attendant ambitious, passions, 
weaknesses. The head and heart and 
soul of the modern Briareus must be great 
enough to check, to encourage, to stimu- 
late, to direct, and in all things to prove 
himself a leader, with but one end in view, 
and that, the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the public schools, which are the 
interests of the children. Thus only will 
dissensions cease, and the source of au- 
thority be established. Men and women 
seek advancement naturally, and are eager 
to accept office too frequently without 
pausing to consider the position as a pub- 
lic trust, and their own powers to fulfill 
the obligations imposed by rank. Have, 
we, the candidates, wisdom, insight, justice, 
moderation, discretion? If not, a burden 
awaits us more grievous than that which 
chafed the shoulders of Pilgrim, and be- 
fore.us a veritable Slough of Despond ob- 
structs the way. . 
Appointment, Promotion, Tenure of 
Office.—The last matter which, while 
seemingly simple, is, in fact the most 
complex of all. Fitness for the position 
should be the only test of appointment 
and promotion of teachers, and unfitness 
be attended by dismissal. The superin- 
tendent, in conference with his assistants, 
should be the sole judges of fitness or 
unfitness. How simple a case it seems! 
And yet, the superintendent and the 
board of education, while probably always 
desiring to be just and faithful in the dis- 
charge of these duties, are so besieged, 
menaced, flattered and cajoled by an army 
of people, who for personal, political, 
business, social or unclassified reasons, 
desire the appointment, promotion or re- 
tention of some one or more persons, with- 
out consideration of age, fitness or previous 
experience. If these conditions are not 
complied with, off comes the head and 
probably many of the hands of Briareus! 
To what is the country coming when one’s 
plain duty is so hedged about by circum- 
stances that its discharge means official 
execution or nervous prostration ? 
Appointments from without the city are 
largely ruled by examinations, and fol- 


lowed by probation, which should be | 


clearly understood by the teacher, the 
principal under whom she works and the 
supervisor and special teachers immedi- 





ality; but after years of scorching experi- 
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ately interested. In confirmation, pro- 
motion or dismissal, all parties officially 
interested should be consulted so that no 
room for prejudice be given. 

Candidates from the training school 
should receive appointment in the order 
of excellence presented by the priucipal 
and critic teachers, and not in the order 
of personal interests or the degree of sym- 
pathy one may have been able to arouse 
in some member of the board, the mayor, 
minister, or other prominent person. 

A more trying class still remains to be 
considered. The applicants may or may 
not have taught, may or may not have 
had previous preparation. Through finan- 
cial or domestic misfortunes, influential 
friends make out a strong case in their 
favor, pleading their need, their qualifi- 
cations; but the candidates themselves 
are unable to pass the examinations. 
Duty seems plain, but the various lights 
turned upon it distort the perspective. 
Who is able to grapple with these cases 
in all their complexities, and who is will- 
ing to shoulder the responsibilities of ac- 
ceptance or rejection? Courage to do 
the right can only come from a clear un- 
derstanding of the province of the public 
schools. 

Evils surrounding the dismissal of in- 
competent teachers can be lessened by 
extending the time of probation, and by 
preparing a list of unsatisfactory teachers 
early, each year, to be placed in the hands 
of superintendent, supervisors, special 
teachers and principals. ‘These teachers 
should receive special care from the super- 
vising staff, and clearly understand their 
position. If improvement has not been 
made at the close of the year, they are to 
be recommended for dismissal. It will 
be urged that in the event of informing 
the teacher of her standing, the case is 
often complicated by the army of sympa- 
thizers she is able to enlist in her behalf. 
I grant the danger, but see no other hon- 
orable position to take in relation to the 
teacher, and a position once assumed must 
be consistently maintained, even in the 
tempest following announcements. Hon- 
est and fair means have been used through- 
out. Honor compels a stand to be made. 
If these are restored to position, it must 
be done over the veto of the chief, and 
the consequences be upon the heads of 
those who pass the measure. 

The above may seem heroic measures, 
and more in accord with dreams than re- 
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ence, I am still convinced that what the 
city needs is men and women with moral 
stamina, who in the service of the schools 
are willing to abide by opinions based 
upon personal knowledge of the situation 
reinforced by the opinions of co-laborers, 
liberal-minded and competent to judge. 

Here is an opportunity to educate pub- 
lic opinion by assuming the obligations 
imposed by rank, and holding a public 
trust as beyond all private fears or ends. 
We have the example of the Great 
Teacher ‘‘ who for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame.’’ Perhaps you recall the 
passages from St. John, which testify to 
the fact that even Christ was not wholly 
superior to the consequences of the faith- 
ful discharge of duty. Facing physical 
anguish and certain of death, he, the 
strong mau, in the prime of life, shrinks 
from the ordeal. ‘‘ Now what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour ; never- 
theless, for this cause caine I unto this 
hour!’’ 

In conclusion, there needs to be estab- 
lished throughout a system of schools a 
feeling that, whatever the circumstances, 
those at the head are actuated by profes- 
sional motives as opposed to personal am- 
bition, that they are not unmindful of the 
difficulties which surround the individual 
teacher in her efforts to carry out the 
general plan and regulations of thesystem. 

A spirit of fairness must encourage the 
best efforts of supervised and supervisor, 
and a feeling of confidence in the head of 
the system as courageous “‘to do the right 
as it is given him to see the right;’’ he 
has not only a mind to direct, but a heart 
to respond to the labors of the individual 
in whatever capacity he may serve. © 

A spirit of harmony must direct the ef- 
forts of the whole supervising staff if pro- 
gress is to be general and continuous, and 
a system of schools prove more efficient 
than the work of isolated schools. 


<> 
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HELP FOR A GOOD CAUSE. 








HE Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
has already more than justified its 

creation. Its exertions and influence se- 
cured the appointment of a State Forestry 
Commission, and later of a permanent 
Forestry Commissioner. Its organ, For- 
est Leaves, disseminates information on 
this subject and stimulates interest in it 
wherever it is read. it is proposed to 
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make that paper an aggressive advocate 
of the interests which the association has 
at heart. It should be in the hands of 
every man who has part in or inflyence 
over the work of legislation. What blocks 
the way to intelligent legislation on the 
forestry question is the ignorance which 
prevails on the subject, and the indiffer- 
ence and prejudice which grow out of this 
want of information. 

This ignorance is in the process of being 
dispelled by the agency of the newspapers 
which take an interest in the subject, 
and of such periodicals as Forest Leaves. 
A most potent agency of enlightenment 
is the very accomplished Forestry Com- 
missioner whom the State has been so 
fortunate as to secure. His annual re- 
ports and his unceasing labors on the 
platform and wherever he can obtain a 
hearing to instruct the public on the true 
use and value of forests are a means of 
education which has already affected 
public opinion greatly. Garden and For- 
est, Prof. C. S. Sargent'’s well-known 
paper, published in New York city, in re- 
viewing, editorially, the report of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Commission, has 
this to say about Dr. Rothrock’s valuable 
labors: 

‘*Dr. J. T. Rothrock, to whom the bulk 
of this report is due, is now the Commis- 
sioner of Forestry of the State, and has 
been untiring in his labors for the for- 
estry cause. In the farmers’ institutes 
and at other gatherings he has continued 
to give illustrated lectures upon the 
subject. These have proved very popu- 
lar, and the leaven thus introduced ought 
at least to permeate the whole mass of 
the people and bring about a clearer un- 
derstanding of what forestry is, and what 
when supported by public interest and 
opinion, it may reasonably be expected to 
do for the Commonwealth. The fact that 
Pennsylvania has such an officer as Com- 
missioner of Forestry, and that the State 
publishes and disseminates every year a 
careful report on the condition of its 
woodland, is of itself a distinct gain, for 
it meanseducation. What the Common- 
wealth needs is enlightment, and after 
this will follow necessary laws and their 
enforcement.”’ 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion needs additional funds to carry on 
its share of the work of public education. 
Forestry reservations must be established 
at the headwaters of our streams. The 
forests themselves, those that are left, 
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must RS protected against destruction by 
fire. The bare and devastated mountain 
and hill slopes which are useless for 
agriculture should be reforested. This 
will all be done when the public recog- 
nizes the need of it, and here is just 
where enlightenment is needed. There 
are few fields in which a little money can 
bring about such far-reaching results as 
may be accomplished by that intrusted 
to the judicious expenditure of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association. Its plea 
for assistance should meet with a prompt 
and liberal response.— West Chester News. 
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ITS EFFECT UPON THE WILL AND UPON 
THE CHARACTER. 





BY THOMAS M. BALLIET. 





‘TT is a matter of no little moment to de- 


cide, on scientific grounds, what kinds 
of manual work are educational and what 
kinds are not; in short, what kinds of 
manual exercises are to be introduced 
into a manual training school. Large 
groups of muscles are more easily con- 
tracted than small groups, and the funda- 
mental muscles are more easily contracted 
and co-ordinated than the accessories. 
A boy ought to write only with the 
muscles of his arm and hand, but in his 
first attempts he contracts muscles all 
over his body, and twists out of shape 
even many of the muscles of his face. It 
requires less skill to grasp the handle of 
an ax, using all the muscles of the hand 
and arm, and chop wood, than to seize a 
penholder by means of two fingers and 
the thumb, and perform the act of writ- 
ing. What we commonly call ‘‘un- 
skilled labor ’’ involves large groups of 
muscles, and mainly the fundamental 
muscles with their coarser adjustments, 


whilst ‘‘skilled Jabor’’ involves small 


groups, and in the main the accessory 
muscles with their finer adjustments. 
Unskilled labor, therefore, develops but 
few and crude motor ideas; skilled labor 
on the other hand develops accurate 
motor sensations and ideas, and fine co- 
ordinations of muscular movement. ‘The 
latter alone is educational. _ Indeed, the 


*From an address delivered by Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet, Superintendent of the schools of 
Springfield, Mass.f@before the Massachnsetts 
State Teachers’ Association. 
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heaviest kind of manual labor dulls the 
motor sensations and makes men stolid. 
Human beings are not educated by being 
made beasts of burden. 

This, again, enables us to determine 
what kind of tools are to be used in a 
manual training school. The ax, the 
crow-bar and the pickax have no placein 
such a school; they appeal to large 
groups of muscles, and require but crude 
motor co-ordinations. On the contrary, 
the jack-knife, the chisel, the saw, the 
hammer, the jack-plane and the lathe ap- 
peal to small groups of muscles, and re- 
quire accurate motor ideas and delicate 
muscular co-ordinations. 

I have been speaking of the brain only. 
The spinal cord also must be considered 
in education. Some writers have sup- 
posed the spinal cord to be endowed with 
a dim sort of consciousness, and they 
have spoken of the ‘‘ soul of the spinal 
cord.’’ This is more than doubtful, but 
it is certain that the cord cannot be 
ignored in studying educational problems. 
The spinal cord is made up of sensory 
and motor cells in the centre, and of con- 
ducting fibers in the outer portions. 
’ Many impressions made on the senses go 
no farther than the cells in the cord; 
they never reach the brain; You tickle 
the foot of a good-natured friend when he 
is asleep ; he draws it back without wak- 
ing up, and without being conscious either 
of the tickling or of the movement. The 
impression was carried from the skin 
along sensory nerves to the sensory cells 
in thecord. From there the nerve energy 
traveled to the motor cells, and thence 
along motor nerves to the muscles, caus- 
ing them to contract. It never reached 
the brain. Such an act is called a reflex 
act. The spinal cord is the organ of re- 
flex action. Many acts at first require 
conscious action of the brain, but later 
become habitual and unconscious. Such 
acts are relegated by the brain almost 
wholly to the basal ganglia and the cord ; 
they become almost identical in character 
with strictly reflex acts. 

In this way the brain is relieved of much 
work. To illustrate: At first a child 
uses his brain in walking, later he can 
walk from habit, and walks therefore with 
his spinal cord. At first we spell with 
painful consciousness, later we spell famil- 
iar words of our vocabulary with little or 
no consciousness. Children ought to be 
trained to write and spell mainly with the 





spinal cord, and use all their brain power 
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in thinking the thoughts to be expressed. 
We do many things with the spinal cord 
to relieve the brain. We walk with the 
cord, we write and spell with the cord; I 
suppose we knit and gossip with the spinal 
cord ; indeed we may sing and pray, not 
with our hearts, nor with our brains, but 
with the upper part of our spinal cord. 
We tip our hats to each other, not with 
our brains, but mainly with our spinal 
cord ; and when we meet people whom we 
do not wish to see, we often shake hands 
mechanically with our spinal cord—hence 
also we may speak ofa ‘‘ cordial welcome.’’ 

Much time is lost in the life of every 
one of us because our early training did 
not relieve the brain of a great deal of the 
purely mechanical work which the spinal 
cord can do with very much more precis- 
ion and accuracy. ‘To make a conscious 
cerebral process of what ought to be short- 
circuited and made a function of the cord, 
is a waste of power. 

From all this we may deduce this prin- 
ciple for manual training: The muscular 
movements involved in the handling of 
tools aré made at first by nerve energy 
which comes from the brain, but after 


these movements become automatic by» 


practice, the brain relegates them almost 
wholly to the spinal cord. Such move- 
ments cease to be of much educational 
value when they are no longer directed 
consciously by the brain. Any process 
in manual training ought to stop when it 
ceases to be brain work. Here we have 
the difference between the manual train- 
ing school and the trade school. The 
manual training school stops when the 
point mentioned is reached. Its purpose 
is purely educational. The trade school 
continues the training in skill even after 
the process is relegated to the spinal 
cord, in order that the person may 
develop the power of producing as large 
a quantity as possible of goods of a high 
grade of finish, in a given time, for the 
market. Its purpose is economic. This 
is the basis for the distinction between the 
two which has been overlooked in dis- 
cussions of manual training. 

The partridge comes out of the shell a 
complete partridge in all respects except 
size. It can run, peck with unerring cer- 
tainty at food; it can do almost every- 
thing the mother can do. There is no 
such helplessness as there is in the case of 
the new-born child. The cat and the 
dog mature in about a year ; the horse in 
five or six years. The human being is 
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born the most helpless of all creatures. 
Whilst its brain grows rapidly during 
the first seven years of life and reaches 
almost its maximum size and weight by 
the end of that period; there is yet a 
period of very gradual growth after this, 
which is probably due to processes of 
organization. and which lasts to the age 
of 25 or 30, and in some cases, as recent 
investigations have shown, extends into 
the forties. Here we have a process of 
maturing reaching over 30 or more years. 
What does all this mean for education? 
The partridge’s brain and nervous system 
are matured before the partridge leaves 
its shell, and hence it cannot be materially 
modified by the impressions it receives 
from the world around it. Heredity de- 
termines its whole life. The young part- 
ridge is a second edition of the old—with- 
out revision. Progress and education 
are impossible. The cat, the dog, and 
the horse have brains and nervous 
systems considerably matured before 
birth; heredity, therefore, determines 
much, but not quite all. Their brains are 
plastic for a year or a few years; hence 
they can be trained—scarcely educated. 
The human infant has the most imma- 
ture brain at birth of all animals. It is, 
therefore, so early in its development 
brought under the power and the in- 
fluences of its environments that these 
forces can very largely determine’ its 
development. This long period of matur- 
ing after birth, giving environment and 
education an opportunity to act upon the 
brain and nerves and to fashion charac- 
ter, is one of the things which make 
progress and civilization possible in the 
human race, whilst the same are not pos- 


sible in the case of cats and dogs. It ' 


renders it possible for individual charac- 
ter to be developed, and for the child to 
be better than the parent; it accounts in 
part for Franklins and Lincolns. , ~ 
Many rich lessons for education can be 
drawn from this truth ; they ‘are so ob- 
vious that I need not stop to refer to more 
than one. It is this. There is-a time in 
the maturing of the brain when it is most 
susceptible to given influences, and can 
be most effectively modified by certain 
kinds of training. These opportune 
periods have been called ‘ nascent 
periods’’—the periods when given apti- 
tudes are born and blossom out. The 
determining of these nascent periods is 
oneof the pressing educational problems 
of the day. Such a nascent period is ap- 
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proximately known for the development 
of manual skill. We all know that if a 
child is to learn to play on an instrument 
it must begin young, and that if a boy is 
to learn a trade he must likewise begin 
early. Some oné has said, ‘‘ You can 
make something of a Scotchman, ‘pro- 
vided you catch him young.’’ The same 
is true of the Yankee, the Englishman, 
the Frenchman, and the rest. 

The nascent period for developing the 
various forms of manual skill is roughly 
estimated to extend from the age of about 
four to the age of about fourteen. Dur- 
ing this period the brain centres which 
preside over the muscular movements of 
the hand develop into functional activity, 
and can attain a degree of efficiency, if 
properly trained, which it is impossible 
for them to reach at any later period in 
life. In this fact is found the weightiest 
reason for connecting manual training 
not only with high schools, but also with 
the grades below the high school. Ifa 
boy cannot receive such training in school, 
he must either miss his opportunity for 
getting it during the period when he can 
develop the highest degree of skill, or 
must leave school before the age of four- 

n and neglect the education which 
@omes from books. 

There will, no doubt, be a ‘‘judgment 
day’’ after death. Many people seem’ to 
dread it. But few realize that life is full 
of judgment days—days after which it 
will be forever ‘* too late’’ to do certain 
things. Every one of these ‘‘ nascent 
periods’’ in the life of the maturing 
human being is a judgment day which 
forever determines certain things vital to 
its character and life. A lost opportun- 
ity in early education is not merely a loss 
of time—a loss which can afterwards be 
made up; it is a loss as irrevocable as 
youth itself. 

What does manual training accomplish 
in developing moral character? 

In the first place, it develops respect 
for manual labor in the minds of young 
people, and helps to eradicate the vicious 
notion that selling goods over a counter 
at $5 a week is more genteel than laying 
brick at $3aday. Finding as they do 
that skill in manual occupations is as 
difficult to. acquire as a knowledge of 
mathematics-or of a dead language, they 
realize that it demands a high order of 
brain power, and that those who engage 
in manual labor of a skilled kind may be 
the peers of those who are supposed to be 
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engaged in intellectual work. The asso- 
ciation, too, in their minds of the literary 
or academic work of the school with the 
shop work, increases their appreciation 
of the dignity and worth of the latter. 

' In the second place, whilst the manual 
training school does not aim to teach a 
boy a trade, it gives him a training which 
will enable him at once, on leaving 
school, to earn from $1 to $2 a day, and 
thus become self-dependent. I believe 
that few things in a boy’s life appeal 
more deeply to his manhood than this 
feeling of self-dependence ; and I fail to 
See why the earning of an honest dollar by 
an honest boy, purely for the sake of the 
dollar, should be more sordid than the 
begging of an unearned dollar from his 
father, or the depending on his father for 
all the dollars he needs for his support 
without furnishing any equivalent for 
them. If idleness, shiftlessness and 
pauperism are immoral in their tendency, 
if not in their very nature, then there are 
worse things for which our schools may 
be responsible than teaching a boy how 
to earn an honest living. 

In the third place, manual training 
creates sympathy for the laborer in those 

“who do not earn their livelihood by man- 
ual labor. It establishes a bond of sym- 
pathy between laborers and employers of 
labor. If the future employer of labor 
takes a course in manual training as a 
boy, he will not only have more respect 
for his employees, but, having performed 
difficult manual work himself, he knows 
what it means to earn one’s bread in the 
sweat of the brow. That this is not 

-always the effect, simply shows that 
manual training shares the fate of all 
teaching. ' 

In the fourth place, manual training 
helps effectively to develop habits of ac- 
curacy which are carried into other lines 
of work. This is the universal testimony 
of those in the best position to know. 

In the fifth place, if it is true, asismain- 
tained by many psychologists, that all 
thought is motor ina greater or less de- 
gree; that what we call thought is re- 
pressed action, and what we call volition 
is simply thought carried into execution, 
then these motor ideas which control 
directly the voluntary muscles, must have 
an important function to perform. They 
are, in a peculiar sense, the raw material 
out of which the ethical will is formed; 
they are at least the soil out of which it 
grows. 
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More than this, inhibition in the ner- 
vous system lies at the root of self-control 
in morals. The man who cannot effect- 
ively inhibit his muscles cannot effect- 
ively control his passions and desires. 
Flabby muscles and weak will, if they 
are not related to each other as cause and 
effect, are at all events concomitant effects 
of a common cause—lack of motor effi- 
ciency in the brain. 

Whilst all forms of physical exercise 
contribute more or less to this power of 
inhibition—foot- bal! included,—it yet re- 
mains true that manual training makes a 
very important contribution to it. All 
skilled labor, as already shown, involves 
small groups of muscles. The natural 
tendency of motor nerve centres is to 
drain off energy through all the channels 
open to them, and hence to contract large 
groups of muscles; to limit the contraction 
. to small groups means a delicate inhibi- 
tion of all muscles not used in the move- 
ment, especially such as are_commonly 
associated with those used. ¢ This power 
of inhibition, and the necessary concen-. 
tration of attention, form a most import- 
ant element of strength to the higher 
ethical will, and may, in fact, be regarded 
as an integral part of it. soll 

More than this, manual training, ap- 
pealing to eye and hand, establishes a co- 
ordination between the sensory and the 
motor parts of the brain, which is a most 
important step in the thorough organiza- 
tion of the brain. . This proper knitting 
together of different centres, this opening 
of paths of association between the sensory 
and central portions of the brain on the 
one hand and the executive portions on 
the other, is,most vital to its health and 
efficiency. It makes for perfect sanity 
and mental health, for well-balanced ad- 
justment of life to environment, for good 
judgment, for self-control, and for firm- 
ness and poise of character. Much of our 

resent school work divorces knowing 
rom doing, and often exaggerates the re- 
lative value of the former as compared 
with that of the latter. Examinations 
test knowing more than doing, and even 
university degrees are conferred on the 
basis of attainment in knowing rather 
than attainment in doing. This may be 
to a large extent unavoidable, but it is 


nevertheless unfortunate. The legitimate | 
endof knowingisdoing. Rightthought, | 


to remain healthy, must ultimately issue 


in right deed. This is an unalterable | 
law of moral hygiene; and anything 
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which can be accomplished in the schools 
to establish the necessary physical co- 
ordinations in the brain, which will open 
lines of least resistance between the cen- 
tres of thought aud the centres which 
execute thought, will make powerfully, 
I believe, for the prevention of that utter 
divorcement of thought and morals which 
we find in such characters as Rousseau, 
and which is expressed so forcibly by the 
Roman poet when he exclaims: 


I know the better, and approve it, too, 
Condemn the worse, and still the worse pursue. 





THOUGHTS OF A CHILD. 





MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 





SHOULD like to offer some remarks 
concerning my remembrance of my 
early ideasofnumber. I remember many 
circumstances which occurred during the 
years of early childhood quite as distinctly 
as Iremember about number—not only 
circumstances, but what I thought about 
those circumstances. 

I could give you instance after instance, 
if space allowed, but perhaps a few con- 
cerning my early acquaintance with litera- 
ture will suffice. My father was very 
fond of poetry, and used to read it and 
teach it to me every day. He read 
‘*Young Lochinvar’’ to me frequently, 
and I know that when he read ‘‘ He 
quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the 
cup,’’ ‘‘She looked down to blush, and she 
looked up to sigh,’’ etc., that a picture of 
a very handsome man dressed as my 
brother dressed when he went to parties, 
always rose before me, with the fragments 
of a glass wine goblet at his feet. In 
front of this figure of my imagination 
stood a girl who was grieving because 
one of her mother’s best goblets was 
broker. She was not crying, because it 
was not polite to cry ,before company, 
but I knew that she felt sorry. My pro- 
cess of thinking in relation to another 
piece of literature I remember, a mere 
fragment this time. Whenever my 
father read 
In the slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay, 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the 

wind, 
a vision of a very dark room used to come 
before me when he said the first line, and 
when he said the second a picture of a 
hammock fastened high up on the mast 
of a ship always followed quickly, and 
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besides I always had to say to myself 
‘*That means wind,’’ when he pronounced 
the word wind as the rhyme requires. 
One more instance occurs to me. For 
years I wondered what the doe was, men- 
tioned in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady Clare.’’ I 
knew the whole poem, but whether that 
doe was a dog, a cat, a rabbit, or a goat, 
I did not know, and I did not like to ask, 
because my brother usually made fun of 
my questions. On the whole I inclined 
toward the belief that it was a goat and 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 

Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand 

And followed her all the way. 
always brought the picture of a girl ina 
brown leather dress (my interpretation of 
russet gown) holding her hand down low 
for a long-whiskered goat to rest his nose 
in. There always existed alongside this 
picture, however, a somewhat blurred one 
of a monstrous rabbit, which was my 
mental alternative for the goat. 

Absurd as these fancies may seem, 
they are nevertheless my actual imagin- 
ings, and as such have a certain corrobo- 
rative’*value.—WV. Y. School Journal. 


itn 
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PAUL AND THE FAIRIES. 








BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 





RS. MERVIN was much esteemed 
iVL by all her neighbors for her good, 
practical common sense; she had very 
little knowledge of books, but she was a 
notable house-keeper, and by her thrift 
and energy she kept her family very com- 
fortable on the small. patrimony left her 
by her departed husband; and, indeed, it 
was chiefly owing to her good manage- 
ment that there had been any patrimony, 
for Arthur Mervin, a poet and a dreamer, 
lived among books, and flowers, and birds, 
while his wife prepared the frugal meals, 
and made and mended the clothing. 

In addition to a cottage and a little 
plot of ground, Arthur Mervin left his 
wife three children; the two older ones 
never gave her any uneasiness, but little 
Paul, with his brown eyes looking out 
from under their heavy lashes away off 
into dreamland, was a mystery that his 
mother could never comprehend. She 
was wont to say to her neighbors: ‘I 
don’t know what to make of that boy; 
he’s not a bit like the other children and 
never was; when he was nothing but a 
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baby he’d lie for hours with that far-off 
look in his eyes, and now all he cares for 
is to be out doors, among the birds and 
the flowers. He asks such queer ques- 
tions that nobody can answer, and he’s 
always talking about the fairies that come 


- and play with him; what puts such things 


into his head I’m sure I don’t know, tor 
there isn’t a fairy-book in the house.’’ 

One beautiful summer day, when the 
whole earth seemed like a vast fairy-land, 
Paul found a pretty moss-covered nook, 
shaded by a grand old oak tree, and in 
this quiet spot he conceived the idea of 
building a palace for the queen of the 
fairies. For the floor he chose a patch of 
the softest, greenest moss; to make the 
wall he searched in the brook for the 
brightest, cleanest stones, and for the 
roof he brought great sheets of grey 
lichen from an old, worm-eaten fence ; 
then he found other beautiful things with’ 
which to adorn his fragile structure, for 
Mother Nature reveals many secrets to 
those who loo upon her with loving eyes. 

His mother came to the door-way and 
called him to supper, but his palace was 
still unfinished and he did not heed the 
summons; he worked on until the sun 
sank in the west behind its gorgeous 
canopy of crimson and gold, and the 
harvest moon arose in its quiet beauty 
and gave light to the little builder. 
When all was completed he brought some 
water from the brook and shook the 
sparkling drops from the tips of his 
fingers till the walls and roof were studded 
with nature’s purest pearls; and then some 
stray moonbeams struggled through the 
branches of the great oak tree, changing 
the pearls into diamonds and edging the 
eaves with silver. 

‘*Oh, how beautiful!’ cried little Paul 
in an ecstasy of delight; ‘‘ now the Queen 
of the Fairies will surely come.’’ With 
a child’s unquestioning faith, he lay down 
on the mossy bank to wait for the tiny 
folk from elf-land. 

The, crickets chirped around him, the 
katydids piped in their shrill notes, the 
leaves rustled in the breeze, and the 
moonbeams shone brighter and brighter 
on the face of little Paui. .Then a frag- 
rance as from a thousand flowers filled 
the air, the leaves rustled when there was 
no wind to stir them, and oh, wonderful 
sight ! there, alighting on the branches of 
the oak tree, flying down through the air, 
gliding on the moonbeams, were myriads 
of little fairies, with wings of finest 
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gossamer, clad in robes taken from the 
sunset clouds, and talking with one an- 
other in voices sweeter and clearer than 
the songs of birds. 

Scarcely daring to breathe lest he 
should frighten them away, little Paul 
lay entranced with the vision. Presently 
the most beautiful fairy of all, dressed in 
a snow-white robe of fleecy cloud gemmed 
all over with the purest crystal dew-drops, 
glided swiftly down a moonbeam into the 
door of the fairy palace; then the others 
followed until they were all dancing about 
on the green moss, going in and out of 
the palace at will; and Paul’s heart flut- 
tered with delight as he saw them nod 
their little heads in approval. 

Just then a voice called from the cot- 
tage door, ‘* Paul! Paul! Come into the 
house, child, and goto bed.’” And when 
he did not come, the practical mother 
went to the oak tree, where she had last 
seen him playing; she walked straight on, 
seeing neither the fairies nor the palace, 
but only the boy lying there, apparently 
asleep, on the mossy bank. 

‘‘Wake up, child, and come into the 
house this minute!’’ she exclaimed, 
“*you’ll catch your death of cold, sleeping 
here on the damp ground.’’ And as she 
spoke she stepped on the palace that she 
did not see and crushed it to the earth. 

At her approach the fairies disappeared 
as if by magic, and when she spoke Paul 
gave a great start and sobbed out, ‘‘ Oh, 
mother, you’ve driven the fairies all away 
and spoiled their little palace.’’ 

‘** Nonsense, child, you’ve been dream- 
ing; there were no fairies here.’’ 

‘*They’re all flying away now; don’t 
you hear the rustle of their wings?’’ And 
he looked mournfully up into the tree 
from which the beautiful little people had 
all departed. 

‘**How foolish you are, child; its only 
the leaves shaking in the wind. You're 
not awake yet.’’ 

‘‘But I wasn’t asleep,’’ persisted the 
boy, still sobbing; ‘‘the fairies were here 
and they danced around me and sang to 
me; but you stepped on the palace I built 
for them and frightened them all away.”’ 

Mary Mervin was far too matter-of-fact 
to place any faith in Paul’s wonderful 
vision, so she replied impatiently, ‘“There, 
there, child, don’t cry so; mother’s sorry 
she knocked down your house, but you’re 
too big a boy to go on so about the fair- 
ies, for you know well enough there are 
no such things.’’ 
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So saying, she carried the sorrowing 
child into the house and put him to bed. 
When she went down stairs and left him, 
little Paul lay and sobbed softly until his 
pillow was wet with tears; he knew his 
mother would not tell an untruth, but 
she had said there were no fairies, and 
had he not both seen and heard them? 
The longer he thought about it the more 
perplexed he became, and again the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. Then the 
moon passed from behind a cloud and its 
bright beams shining through the win- 
dow, fell on the face of little Paul. The 
leaves of the maple beside the house 
rustled in the breeze and he cried out, 
‘‘The fairies are coming; I hear their 
wings;’’ and though he could not see 
them from where he lay, he caught the 
words of the song they were singing out- 
side his window: 

When the moonbeams shine so brightly, 

Others only moonlight see, 

But thine eyes behold the fairies 

’Mong the branches of the tree. 


Others say the green leaves rustle, 
Thou dost hear the fairies’ wings; 

Others list the brooklet’s murmur, 
But to thee a fairy sings. 

Others smell the fragrant flowers 
As they bloom upon the heath; 

Thou with nicer wisdom knowest 
Perfume is the fairies’ breath. 


Happy art thou, little dreamer, 
Happy wilt thou ever be, 

Hearing music, seeing beauty, 
Others cannot hear or see. 


When the song was ended little Paul 
was fast asleep. An hour later his 
mother looked in upon him, and though 
his pillow was wet there was a bright 
smile on his face. ‘‘He’s forgotten his 
troubles and is dreaming about the fairies 
again,’’ she said half aloud; then she 
sighed and added, ‘‘He’ll never get 
along in this world, never; he’s just like 
his father, full of dreams and fancies, and 
he’ll find they won’t make a living for 
him.’’ But even as she sighed the 
branches rustled in the wind, and the 
moonlight fell on the face of the little 
sleeper, and he murmured, ‘‘ The fairies, 
mother, don’t you hear their wings?’’ 

The years passed on and the boy who 
built the palace under the oak tree was 
no longer ‘‘ little Paul,’’ but in manhood 
as in childhood, he saw beauty that 
others could not see and heard music 
that others could not hear. Out of the 
rich treasures of his imagination, he built 
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castles in the air, and peopled them from 
the fairy-land of beauty, virtue, and truth; 
and many tired souls, wearied with the 
cares of this world, were uplifted by a 
longing for a higher and better life, be- 
cause one dwelt among them who had 
within him the spirit of faith. 


SCHOOL STUDIES AND THE 
CHILD.* 








BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 





HE report to which we have just lis- 
tened is the sequel to an address 
delivered at last year’s meeting. The 
diction of both documents reminds me of 
Schleiermacher, and Hegel, and Froebel. 
So far as I know, no one has attempted 
an exposition of Schleiermacher in the 
English tongue. Upon explanations of 
Hegel, Commissioner Harris has a claim 
in the shape of a first mortgage which no 
one has dared to dispute, not even the 
Herbartians. For me to venture upon 
the “domain of our great apostle of 
Froebel, would be trespass and presump- 
tion. It is true there are occasions when 
the influences which remain from earlier 
studies, tempt me to roam in transcen- 
dental fields of speculation. After a good 
dinner, when a good cup of coffee assists 
in developing ideas, the mind dwells 
upon transcendental statements of peda- 
gogic truth, upon apperceptive and intro- 
ceptive ideas, upon the formulas in which 
words like analysis and synthesis, sym- 
bols and things, concrete and abstract, 
simple and complex, Occupy very promi- 
nent places. 

When, perchance, the mind drops into 
this subconscious realm of misty specula- 
tion, I feel as if something wonderful was 
to be achieved by these aerial flights, 
and by the formulation of creeds which 
differ from the ancient creeds in that they 
do not sum up the beliefs of the faithful 
in every age and clime, but hardly re- 
present the views of anybody, not even 
the views of the author, twenty-four 
hours before or after they were written. 
But when a rap at the door wakes me 
from the afternoon siesta and brings me 
back from the land of dreams and peda- 
gogic reveries, to the stern realities which 





*In discussion of Report of Committee on 
the Vital Connection between School Studies 
and the Development of the Child, before the 
Department of Superintendence at Indianapolis. 
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confront a superintendent of publicinstruc- 
tion, the outlook suddenly changes. 

The primary teacher, who has entered 
my Office, picks up the programme of the 
Department of Superintendence. As soon 
as she has read the first topic, she startles 
me by asking, ‘‘Is it not a fact that you 


educators use these high sounding 
phrases and learned words to hide your 
own ignorance of what ought to be done 
in training the child?’’ The challenge 
makes it necessary for me to clarify her 
ideas as well as my own. We have no 
difficulty in seeing clearly that, on the 
one hand, there is a world of truth, and 
beauty, and life, which is at hand for ed- 
ucational purposes, and on the other, 
there is a host of growing children in the 
schools who are to be trained into mature 
men and women. But how is the world 
of truth and beauty to be linked with the 
mental life of each child? How are the 
school studies which embody the truth 
nearest at hand to be utilized in the edu- 
cational development of the child and of 
man? The paper asserts that there must 
be a vital connection between the two. 
‘* What is meant by vfa/ in this connec- 
tion?’’ says my tormentor. ‘‘ Webster 
says that vital means essential, or very 
necessary, and also that it means living 
or relating to life. Who will dispute 
that the connection between school stud- 
ies and the development of the child is © 
essential or necessary, and who will 
deny that the connection between these 
studies and the growing child must be a 
living connection; but what gain is there 
in such statements for us primary teach- 
ers in our daily work? What is the good 
of all your philosophy, if it does not bear 
fruit in the actual work of the school 
room ?”’ 

In reply I suggest that we turn to one 
who was greater than Hegel and Herbart 
and Froebel; to one who, though he 
worked at the carpenter’s bench, was 
never spoken of as a great carpenter ; to 
one who, though he expounded the law 
so that men were astonished at his doc-: 
trine, was never spoken of as a great 
lawyer or a great law-giver; to the one of 
whom we read that he ‘‘ sat down and 
taught,’’ and through the ages he has. 
been known as the Great Teacher. In 
the record of His life we read: ‘‘So- 
when they had dined, Jesus saith to- 
Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest. 
thou Me more than these? He saith 


unto Him, Yea Lord, Thou knowest that: 
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I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed 
my lambs.’’ In this figure of speech the 
lambs symbolize childhood and the Great 
Teacher likens the act of teaching chil- 
dren to the process of feeding the lambs. 
In other words, the assimilation of food 
finds its parallel in the assimilation of 
knowledge. The assimilation of food is 
an organic process; ‘‘organic’’ is the 
term which Mr. Hailman employed at 
Jacksonville. 

How does the organic differ from the 
mechanical? In a mechanism the rela- 
tion between the several parts is external. 
If a cog-wheel or any other part of 
machinery breaks I can replace it by sub- 
stituting another cog-wheel or a piece 
similar in all respects to the broken piece 
of the machine. In an organism the re- 
lation between the parts is an inner re- 
lation brought about by living forces. A 
branch cannot be broken from a tree and 
another attached in a merely external 
way. In the wonderful process of bud- 
ding or of grafting, the bud or the graft 
becomes a part of the tree through a pro- 
cess of growth. We have instances of 
substances being incorporated in an 
organism without this living connection. 
A stone placed between the branches of 
a tree may ultimately be surrounded and 
covered by the trunk of the tree; but it 
bears no living relationship to the tree 
itself. A bullet may lodge in the human 
‘body; it may be encysted if it is not re- 
moved by the surgeon’s knife, but it 
‘never can be said to be assimilated as an 
organic part of the human frame. It is 
‘possible to lodge in the mind of the 
child statements, definitions and entire 
‘paragraphs which are indeed carried by 
‘the mind as the body carries the encysted 
bullet, but may not be assimilated in a 
living way. They may not be incorpo- 
‘rated as an integral or organic part of the 
-child’s mental life, any more than the 
lead is made part of the human body, or 
‘the stone is made part of the tree. Very 
much of the memorizing at school is a 
lifeless process. You can get at the 
‘bullet in the human body by a surgical 
‘process, and you can often get out of the 
mind what is learned mechanically by 
that surgical operation known as the 
examination. The removal of the bullet 


lJeaves the human body in better condi- 
tion than before, the examination some- 
‘times rids the mind of much useless stuff 
which is fortunately dropped as soon as 
the examination is ended, often however 











it only serves to fix the useless stuff so 
deeply that it can never be eliminated or 
forgotten. ‘‘Of all the exercises of the 
school,’’ says Fitch ‘‘ there is none which 
has so little heart in it as learning by 
heart.’’ ‘‘To know by heart,’’ says 
Montaigne, is ‘‘not to know at all.’’ 
Plato indeed expresses the same thought 
when in the Protagoras he says that 
knowledge is the food of the mind. Food 
is not assimilated as soon as it is swal- 
lowed. It must be transformed into 
something else; otherwise indigestion is 
the result. As long as the mind simply 
holds a truth in the exact form in which 
it was given by the teacher or learned 
from a book, so long it resembles the 
food which instead of being transformed 
into chyme and chyle and blood, remains 
unchanged in the stomach, causing the 
multitudinous ills of indigestion and 
dyspepsia. 

So important is this transformation of 
knowledge that I venture to recall to your 
minds a favorite illustration of Gough. 
A crying child was disturbing the slum- 
bers of every passenger on a sleeping car. 
A gruff miner from the Far West, whose 
patience had been exhausted, at length 
exclaimed: ‘‘I would like to know where 
that child’s mother is.’’ The person in 
charge of the child replied: ‘‘In the 
baggage car, in a coffin.’”’ The informa- 
tion communicated in those few words 
was immediately changed into sympathy. 
There was not another word of complaint 
throughout the journey. In the case of 
the old miner it was further transformed 
into will, into purpose; for ere long he 
got up from his berth and began to carry 
the child to and fro, doing his best to 
make it contented with the strange sur- 
roundings. If the lessons on Old Testa- 
ment History which are imparted in the 
Sabbath-school remain in the memory in 
the exact form in which they were giveu, 
the teacher has failed in spite of all the 
answers which the quarterly review may 
elicit from the class. If the lessons in 
United States History are not transformed 
into the sentiment of patriotism, if they 
do not pass into a purpose to live, yea, to 
die for one’s country, if they remain a 
mere tissue of dates and names, and 
stories of battle and court intrigue, then 
the lessons in history have not been prop- 
erly assimilated; the teacher has failed,in 
spite of all the high marks which his 
pupils may have made at the annual ex- 
amination. This, I take it, is what Mr. 
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Hailman means when he says, ‘‘ from ex- 
perience, through thought, to action.’’ 

‘*Except the grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit’’ 
(John xii. 24). The ideas which lodge 
in the mind must perish in their original 
form before there can be a harvest of 
thought, and sentiment, and purpose. 
If an audience can give a discourse word 
for word, or even in logical outline, it is 
not proof positive that the preacher has 
succeeded. Still less is it evidence of 
success if they speak of his rhetoric, his 
delivery, his diction, his profundity of 
thought, or his brilliant metaphors. The 
flock has been properly fed only when 
the ideas of the discourse have perished 
in their original form, been transformed 
into a harvest of thought, sentiment and 
purpose, and thus have made themselves 
felt in the life and conduct of the audience. 

Here, indeed, we strike the most im- 
portant phase in the assimilation of 
knowledge and spiritual truth. The 
food is not merely transformed into 
chyme, chyle and blood; but its elements 
are carried to different parts of the body, 
and assimilated as nerve and muscle, 
fibre and bone, so that the food becomes 
an integral part of the physical man. 
The truth on ‘which the lambs are fed is 
to be assimilated so as to become part of 
the inmost being, essence and life of the 
soul, The knowledge which is imparted 
at school is not to remain as mere theory 
in the pupil’s mind; its function is not 
merely to excite interest and to stir the 
mind into activity; its mission has not 
been accomplished until it has passed 
into action, into conduct, into life. 

Here my tormentor interrupted me by 
asking: ‘‘Do you mean to banish all 
memorizing from the school?’ ‘* By no 
means,’’ I replied, ‘‘ you must not press 
a figure of speech until it squeals.’’ “Many 
of the words and phrases that are em- 
ployed in describing the higher life of 
man are derived from the world of sense 
and sight, and are figures of speech based 
upon the relations of things in the physi- 
cal world. It is possible to push these 
metaphorical expressions until they con- 
vey half-truths or even untruths. In one 
respect knowledge differs from food. Food 
which has been swallowed cannot remain 
in the stomach unchanged for a long time 
without causing indigestion. On the 


other hand, a bit of jeweled eloquence, a 
statement of truth in the form of a defini- 
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tion which marks perhaps a triumph of 
intellect, a gem of thought or sentiment 
which is valuable by reason of the form 
in which it is expressed or enshrined, 
may with advantage be treasured in the 
mind; and it may take years before it is 
fully understood, appreciated and made 
an organic part of the mental life of the 
pupil. 

At this point the bell rang; the primary 
teacher departed to her work, and I felt 
as if I had made a valiant effort at a de- 
fense of Mr. Hailman’s position, even 
though I had not fully clarified to myself 
and my friend the entire content of his 
paper. 

One suggestion before I close. The 
paper assumes that data are to be collected 
for the purpose of determining methods 
and courses of work in primary schools 
which tend to promote a vital connection 
between school studies and educational 
development. Who is sufficient for this 
task? What was the test which the great 
Teacher applied to Simon Peter? ‘‘Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these?’’ Did He mean, lovest thou Me 
more than thou lovest these, the other 
disciples? That sort of jealousy never 
found a place in the heart of the Great 
Teacher, and wherever it exists it unfits 
the individual for pedagogic work. Did 
He mean, as Luther translated the pass- 
age, ‘‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me more than these love me?’’ Must a 
teacher be pre-eminent above his fellows, 
say as a professor in some favorably- 
situated university, before he can under- 
take to collect the required data? If Lu- 
ther’s interpretation be correct, the Lord 
meant to teach Peter a lesson of humility, 
University pride is perhaps as great a 
hindrance to success in work of this kind 
as any obstacle which can be named. [ 
was in the University at Leipsic in the 
days of Tischendorf, the renowned Bibli- 
cal scholar; I followed him to the grave; 
I saw the badges of honor which he had 
received from the crowned heads of 
Europe and from learned societies of the 
Old World. But in those days no one 


cared to hear Tischendorf, for he dwelt 


continually upon his own attainments 
and his distinguished contributions to 
Biblical learning. Pride ruined his work 
and influence as a teacher. 

There is a third interpretation possible, 
which Dr. Higbee claimed was better 
than either of the others. The word 
translated ‘‘these’’ may refer in the 
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original, asin English, to things as well 
as persons. Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me more than these things—these 
. fishing tackle, this occupation of fishing 
which puts shekels into your pocket and 
gives you standing in the world? If in 
the collection of data you have in view 
your chair in the university, or your re- 
_ putation for scholarship and original re- 
search, or the preparation of an article 
for a magazine, or the discovery of some- 
thing novel which shall draw attention 
to yourself, then you lack the qualifica- 
tion for this kind of work, and in fact for 
teaching in all its forms and phases. 

The question to Simon Peter is twice 
repeated, though with the omission of 
the comparison. ‘‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?’ ‘‘ Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.”’ ‘‘ Feed my 
sheep.’’ So close is the relation between 
the Great Shepherd and his flock that the 
supreme affection which He claims for 
Himself passes over to the lambs and the 
sheep of His flock, insomuch that what- 
ever is done unto the least of His brethren, 
He accepts as done unto Himself. 

When the data are collected for the 
sake of childhood, when the interests of 
self are subordinated to the interests of 
the little ones in the primary school, 
then, and only then, may we hope for 
valuable results from this particular kind 
of child study. 


<> 
an 


INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE.* 








BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 





HE productions of the human mind 

may be broadly included under the 
two heads of Literature and History. 
These subjects are as real as the objects 
of the material world, and are quite as 
important in the work of education. A 
thought is as real as a thing, and con- 
tinues to exist when the material thing 
has become extinct. A work of litera- 
ture is as enduring as the mountains, and 
has far greater influence in touching the 
heart and shaping the intellectual growth 
of a child. The deeds of history are as 
much an actuality as a tree or a mineral; 
and through the examples of noble lives 
and heroic actions, are specially adapted 





* From ‘‘Suggestions for Instruction in Lan- 
guage in the Elementary Schools’’ of Philadel- 
ie hlet of seventy-five pages, by Dr. 
ward Brooks, City Superintendent of Schools. 
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to shape the character of mankind and 
mold the civilization of an age. 

These products of Literature and His- 
tory should be early employed in the 
education of children. Children have a 
natural interest in persons and their ac- 
tions and feelings as well as in stones, 
plants, and animals. They have ideas 
and feelings of their own to which they 
desire to give expression. (They delight 
in fairy stories, in fables and fictions, and 
in the relation of personal incidents. 
‘*Tell me a story’’ is one of the earliest. 
requests of home-life. Children, it is thus 
seen, are early interested in what may be 
called the ‘‘humanities’’ of education. 
It is thus evident that the actions of per- 
sons, their thoughts and feelings, inci- 
dents in child lite, the social and moral 
actions of children, their plays and pas- 
times, etc., should afford material for 
language work in the primary grades. 
Hence, stories of children and adults, — 
biographies, fables, fairy stories, poetry, 
etc., are to be largely used in the lan- 
guage work of the primary school. 

The culture derived from the use of 
Literature and History is quite as import- 
ant as that derived from the study of 
material things. They touch a deeper 
part of a child’s nature, and give a finer 
and broader culture than the use of ob- 
jects and material phenomena. They 
appeal to the sensibilities, to the emotions 
and desires of the child wherein arise the 
motives that give shape to the purposes 
and actions of children. They touch the 
will from which flow the actions that 
constitute the conduct of mankind. 
Material things give food to the intellec- 
tual side of the mind; literature and his- 
tory touch the entire nature—intellect, 
sensibility, and will—and tend to a har- 
monious development of the entire spirit- 
ual nature.) Character, which is the 
highest product of education, is based 
upon the ethical element, which is entirely 
wanting in the material sciences. (We 
cannot develop character by the study of 
minerals and plants; for this highest and 
best work of the teacher, we need litera- 
ture and history where motives have their 
play and the will goes forth into the exe- 
cution of purpose.) 

( This relation of the two forms of know]l- 
edge should be clearly understood by the 
educator and teacher.) While the study 
of objects is essential in primary educa- 
tion, to limit our instruction to the use of 
objects would materialize the work of the 
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primary school. We need idealism as 
well as realism in education; there is a 
place for the humanities even in the work 
of the primary school. Nature Study 
should be thus supplemented by the study 
of human nature; the material is to be 
combined with the spiritual;)the facts of 
the physical world are to be Accompanied 
with the facts and products that belong 
to the world of thought and feeling. 
This principle, which has sometimes been 
lost sight of by those who would be 
guides in educational thought and prac- 
tice, should never be forgotten by the 
teacher of children. 

An additional element of value in liter- 
ary and historical subjects is found in the 
fact that a child can originate something 
for itself. In the study of plants and 
animals a child can only observe and de- 
scribe what is before it. The value of 
Nature Study is in its accuracy of obser- 
vation and description. In the sphere of 
mental products it can begin to create 
new things for itself. It can express its 
own feelings, its own thoughts and opin- 
ions of things, and narrate its own actions. 
It can relate incidents of family life, 
narrate the actions of its playmates or 
schoolmates. originate imaginary inci- 
dents, etc., all of which give culture to 
the creative powers of a child’s mind. 

While technical knowledge of English 
is of great’ value and is even necessary, 
there is a higher and more valuable work 
which demands the teacher’s attention. 
This higher work includes the cultivation 
of a literary taste to appreciate and enjoy 
literature and also the skill to create liter- 
ary productions. The value of this part 
of the work is inestimable. No greater 
benefit can be conferred upon a pupil than 
to cultivate in him a love for the master- 
pieces of literature, and the ability to ex- 
- press his thoughts and sentiments in 
‘correct and attractive literary form. 

This element of the problem is as diffi- 
cult as it is important. Almost any 
teacher familiar with the subject can train 
pupils in the technical part of English; 
but teachers who can awaken in the 
minds of their pupils a real love for liter- 
ature and literary expressions are rare. 
Many attempts have recently been made 
to present a Course of Instruction adapted 
to secure this end, but no system has yet 
received the general approval of educa- 
tors. The study of Latin, in which the 
pupil is continually using English words 

in his translation and weighing the value 
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of the words in his dictionary in order to 
St appropriate one, has been 
largely depended upon to cultivate liter- 
ary taste and talent. Many pupils, how- 
ever, do not desire to take a course in 
Latin or Greek, and the problem is what 
course in the study of English can be 
substituted for the study of the classical 
languages that will produce the same or 
even better results. Educators are still 
waiting for a complete solution of this 
problem. What we need is a course of 
instruction in English that will give a 
taste for and skill in the use of English. 
The success of such a course, it should 
be remembered, depends more upon the 
teacher than upon the method. A good 
teacher with no definite method will pro- 
duce better results than a poor teacher 
with the best method that can be devised. 
It depends not so much on instruction as 
on inspiration; and what is especially 
needed is literary inspiration on the part 
of the teacher which will awaken literary 
enthusiasm upon the part of the pupil. 
For this work only a few suggestions can 
be made, and these will be somewhat an 
amplification of several suggestions pre- 
viously made for the primary grades. 
Reading Good Literature.—Literary 
taste and skill are cultivated by reading 
good literature. Reading gives words 
and enlarges the vocabulary, and also 
gives facility in the use of words to ex- 
press thought. Those pupils who have 
read most will generally be found to excel 
in the use of Language. It is not unusual 
to find pupils deficient in the technical 
branches who write excellent composi- 
tions; and upon inquiry it will usually 
be found that they, have read much, even 
if it is only light literature. The best 
scholars in the school branches are often 
poor writers, the cause of which is that 
they have done so little reading. By 
reading we acquire a vocabulary of words, 
understand their meaning and their use, 
become familiar with the style of an 
author, and insensibly form a style of our 
own. Many distinguished men have cul- 
tivated their literary taste and formed 
their style of expression by the constant 
and thorough reading of a few books. 
Lincoln received his language culture 
largely from reading the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress; and Kossuth’s masterly knowledge 
of English was acquired by the study of | 
Shakespeare and the English Bible. 
‘*The modern university,’’ Carlyle aptly 
says, ‘‘is a collection of books.”’ 
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Copying Productions.—It is a valuable 
literary exercise to copy passages of liter- 
ature. Copying an author will make a 
deeper impression upon the mind than 
even a careful reading of one. Sight 
strikes deeper than sound; to execute 
form stamps it upon the memory like a 
die on the waxen tablet. Going over a 
production, word by word and sentence 
by sentence, writing it out in full, will 
impress the language and style of an 
author deeply upon the literary sense. 
I would, therefore, frequently require 
pupils to ‘‘copy compositions.’’ If a 
paragraph could be written every day on 
slate or paper, it would do much for the 
pupil’s literary growth. Many writers, 
ancient and modern, have practiced copy- 
ing the productions of the masters of liter- 
ature. Demosthenes copied the history 
of Thucydides seven or eight times in 
order to acquire his clear, concise, and 
elegant style. 

Committing Productions.—Literary taste 
is cultivated by committing literary pro- 
ductions. Committing makes a deeper 
impression upon the mind than either 
reading or copying. It tends to fix the 
words in the memory, and deepen the 
channels of thought and expression. It 
gives, as it were, literary molds in which 
to run one’s own thoughts, or forms liter- 
ary channels in which our thoughts and 
sentiments will naturally flow out into 
expression. This has also been the prac- 
tice of many who have attained excel- 
lence in the use of language. ‘The old 
practice of declaiming pieces and giving 
recitations was of great value in the cul- 
tivation of literary taste and skill. These 
selections presented models of style and 
stimulated thought and expression. In- 
deed, the declamations of early years 
often did more to shape the literary taste 
and give skill in expression than the en- 
tire college course in classics, rhetoric, 
and literature. The style of literary ex- 
pression of young men after their gradua- 
tion from college and the entrance upon a 
profession, can often be traced back to the 
culture derived from their declamation 
exercises in public school or academy. 

Pupils should also be required to com- 
mit fine selections of prose and poetry. 
These will cling to their memory, furnish- 
ing the mind with facts and sentiments, 
and also giving a vocabulary of words 
' and molding the form of expression. 
Let the minds of the children be filled 
with ‘‘memory gems’’ of prose and 
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poetry. Have the girls commit suitable 
pieces for recitation and the boys learn 
passages from the great orators, and have 
frequent exercises in recitation and decla- 
mation. Such exercises will be found 
most valuable in cultivating literary taste 
and ability in literary expression. 

The Reading Lesson.—The reading les- 
son gives a fine opportunity for literary 
culture in both its technical and its gen- 
eral features. The most valuable text- 
book in the public schools is a good 
school reader. In using it, the first 
object should be to train the pupil to 
‘“‘thought-getting.’’ In the oral expres- 
sion of the thought, be sure that the 
pupils read in a natural, simple, conver- 
sational style. Do not permit the unnat- 
ural and artificial ‘‘word-calling’’ so 
often heard in the public schools. Lead 
the pupils to acquire the habit of express- 
ing the thought from the printed page 
just as if they were talking to you and 
their classmates. 

In concluding these general directions 
for Language work, we urge teachers to 
take special pains to cultivate a taste for 
literature on the part of their pupils. 
This is often a difficult task, but it will 
repay all the labor required. It cannot 
be done in a day or a year, for it is an in- 
visible growth of the intellectual and 
zesthetic nature. Literary taste and skill 
are both the result of literary growth. A 
student can master a text-book on geom- 
etry or algebra in a few months, but liter- 
ary culture is the work of a life time. 
Literary skill is an organic product; like 
the growth of a plant, it comes by the 
mind feeding, as it were, on the ideas and 
sentiments and expressions of literary 
writers, and assimilating these in the 
mental and spiritual growth. All this 
training requires time and patience, but 
if continued day by day the result will 
crown the work. 

Reading Good Books.—The value of 
reading good books, both for general cul- 
ture and the culture of Language, cannot 
be overestimated. Literary culture comes 
through the reading of Jiterature. The 
best writers obtained their literary taste 
by reading well-written and interesting 
books. One of the best things a teacher 
can do for her pupils is to develop a taste 
for good reading. The greatest blessings 
the city could confer upon its citizens 
would be to put a library of well-selected 
books into each of the public schools. 

In my course of lectures to the teachers 
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last winter, I suggested that they would 
do a most worthy work for their pupils if 
they could make a collection of books and 
start a small library in their schools. 
This recommendation met with a cordial 
response from principals and assistants, 
and a movement was set on foot in several 
schools which is full of promise for the 
future. Several principals and their 
assistants, by personal solicitation and 
contribution, have already laid the foun- 
dation of a good working library of well- 
selected books in their schools. Efforts 
similar to those by which money was ob- 
tained to put pianos into the schools are 
recommended in the interest of school 
libraries. This movement already started 
is worthy of high commendation, and it 
is hoped that it may become general. 
By securing the interest and co-operation 
of pupils and parents, little libraries can 
be formed in every public school in the 
city. 

These books should be selected with a 
view to the tastes and needs of pupils. 
They should be classified, so far as pos- 
sible, in accordance with their age and 
culture. The course in reading should 
be directed by the teacher. Teachers can 
do much to stimulate a taste among their 
pupils for reading by talking to them 
about books, asking questions upon what 
they have read, etc. Remember, that a 
few well-chosen books, carefully and 
thoughtfully read, will do more for the 
culture of literary taste and skill than 
many books carelessly and hastily 
skimmed. Some of the most eminent 
writers and speakers developed their ad- 
mirable literary skill by the careful read- 
ing of a few choice volumes in their early 
years. Remember, also, that ‘‘if we are 
to cultivate a taste for good reading 
among the masses of the people, the work 
must be begun before the children have 
formed the habit of reading poor and 
vicious books.’’ 

In directing the reading of the pupils 
of the elementary schools, endeavor to 
lead them to cultivate a taste for history. 
History properly read and understood is 
more interesting than fiction. Especially 
try to interest them in the history of our 
own country, and thus kindle the spirit 
of patriotism in their hearts. Lead them 
to become familiar with the inspiring his- 
tory and marvelous development of the 
Republic, to understand the underlying 
principles of free government, and to ob- 
tain a true conception of the rights, privi- 
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leges, and duties of American citizens. 
The youth of America should be proud 
of the birthright of freedom, and feel it to 
be their duty to guard its institutions and 
to aid in transmitting them to the future. 
Every boy and girl should be led to real- 
ize that free government is the hope and 
destiny of the world. 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 








BY CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, New York. 





HE famous recipe ‘‘How to cook a 
hare?’’ began with the sage counsel, 
‘* First catch your hare.’’ Many schools 
cannot beautify their grounds because 
there are none to beautify. School build- 
ings often stand directly upon the street, 
with only narrow alley-ways on either 
side, and barely room enough in the rear 
for the illy-constructed, malodorous, un- 
healthful closets, at once a menace and a 
disgrace to the communities tolerating 
them. An unwise and niggardly economy 
has prevailed in many cities and villages, 
which has cut down to the lowest dollar 
expenditure for school buildings and 
grounds, and lavished large sums on the 
erection of court houses and jails. 

In many prosperous cities and villages 
and rural communities other school build- 
ings stand in the midst of a plot of ground 
without trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, or 
even green grass. Upon these buildings 
the storms beat in winter and the sun in 
summer, with no protection whatever’ 
from cold or heat. These buildings are 
frequently without blinds or curtains to 
exclude the glare of sunshine, and are as 
bare and unattractive as it is possible to 
conceive buildings to be. Pupils reach 
them by muddy paths or by no paths at 
all, through grounds that have never re- 
ceived one hour’s care since the buildings 
were erected. 

In many communities the school 
grounds would not require much work to 
properly level and drain them. On other 
school grounds unsightly stones and de- 
cayed trees are found which should at 
once be removed. When grounds are 
properly leveled and drained and freed 
from disagreeable obstructions, the first 
effort to beautify them in every instance, 
should be to erect the necessary closets 
required by law in the State of New York, 
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and to shield them from observation by a 
thickly-planted row or clump of ever- 
greens. Next, hard walks should be 
made from the street to the different doors 
of the building, and from them to the 
closets screened by the evergreens. 
When the school building stands a 
short distance from the street, these walks 
may wind around oval plats where flowers 
and shrubs may be grown, or where foun- 
tains may be erected, or statues of Wash- 


ington, or Lincoln, or Grant may be. 


placed. The last recommendation ap- 
plies, of course, to large communities. 
In various parts of the grounds beautiful 
trees may be planted, like the maple, the 
‘*state tree’’ of New York, or the elm, or 
the oak. Between these plots of ground, 
of whatever form, oval or otherwise, 
should be sown seeds of the most beauti- 
ful and hardy grasses adapted for lawns, 
so that there shall be formed a smooth 
and handsome turf, which must be often 
rolled and carefully cut. In some shaded 
,corner native ferns should be planted, 
and elsewhere some of the many elegant 
native shrubs should find a cherished 
home. The suggestion of State Supt. 
Sabin, of Iowa, is worth adopting: ‘‘ To 
teach children the kind of trees which 
flourish best in that section; which of 
them are best for timber; which for shade; 
and which for fuel. Specimens of each 
will then be found on the school ground, 
and referred to for purposes of illustration. 
In the same connection we must teach 
how to plant and care for them, and cul- 
tivate in each an honest respect for a 
thriving, growing tree.’’ 

In the rear of the school buildings the 
playgrounds should be located, where 
trees also may be planted to afford shade 
and pleasure, but not to interfere with the 
sports of the children. If in the planting 
of the trees in the grounds the children 
are permitted to take part, and to call 
them after the names of favorite states- 
men, like Washington or Lincoln, or of 
authors like Irving or Bryant, there will 
be a feeling of interest and ownership in 
the trees on the part of the children which 
will go far toward securing needed care 
for them. 

The plots devoted to flowers and shrubs 
may have many varieties in the passing 
years. The children often have plants 
they would gladly place in the school 
grounds for the summer. Others have 
seeds which they would sow, so that each 
summer the grounds would disclose the 
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taste of the pupils as well as of the teach- 
ers. Different plots might be assigned to 
different rooms or classes of pupils, and 
a wholesome rivalry excited as to which 
should be most neatly kept, and show 
greatest improvement in the summer. 

Great variety might be given the 
grounds from year to year by training 
hardy vines and creepers over the walls 
of the buildings, and around the windows, 
or by planting them beside arches and 
trellises over which they would grow. 
The comparatively trifling expense need- 
ful to make the required arches and trel- 
iises would gladly be met by the parents 
when once the children proved their in- 
terest in such methods of beautifying the 
grounds. 

It may not be amiss in this connection 
to speak also of beautifying the school- 
rooms as well as school grounds. Accord- 
ing to the law of the State of New York 
the national flag must be displayed over 
every school-house in the State during 
the hours of school day. It may provea 
helpful suggestion to teachers to say that 
a large flag or a number of small ones 
will do much toward decorating a school- 
room. When pictures and mottoes may 
be had also, the otherwise unattractive 
walls assume a very cheerful aspect and 
the pupils profit largely thereby. Many 
school-rooms would be greatly improved 
if the walls were painted in some soft 
neutral tint which would relieve the eyes 
of pupils and make the room more 
attractive. Potted plants and flowers 
will be a great addition to the flags and 
pictures and mottoes in decorating the 
school-room. Especially do these give 
pleasure in the winter months when the 
view out of doorsiscold and bleak. Even 
four or five beautiful plants growing in 
the school-room give a cheering and 
wholesome suggestion of the spring and 
summer that are on their way with their 
sunny skies and bright flowers, which 
children love so well. 

One element to be taken into account 
in discussing the question ‘‘ How to 
beautify school grounds ?’’ is the indiffer- 
ence of a great majority of parents and 
taxpayers respecting it. ‘‘ What is the 
use?’’ they say. Because there is no 
lowering of the tax rate, because no im- 
mediate pecuniary advantage accrues to 
pupils or parents, many districts continue, 
as in years past, to neglect the school 
buildings and grounds, never caring 
whether they are pleasant or unpleasant, 
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attractive or disagreeable. Often in the 
same districts may be found barns and 
outhouses far more neat and orderly in 
appearance than the school buildings and 
grounds, men caring more for a suitable 
place in which to keep their horses and 
cattle than for seemly and inviting pre- 
mises where their children spend so large 
a proportion of their waking hours. 

‘*How to beautify school grounds?’’ 
involves in substance the education of 
parents and tax-payers respecting the 
value of the beavtiful in human life. 
This education must be carried on by the 
determined effort of those interested, by 
inviting the men in every district to give 
up ‘‘Arbor day’’ every year to making 
the school building and grounds as 
attractive as possible. If in the entire 
neighborhood only one building with its 
accompanying grounds can be made 
light, clean, pleasant, and beautiful, that 
building ought to be the public school. 

.It must not be expected that all can be 
done in one year. It may be too much 
to hope that every man in the district 
will help in the first effort to beautify the 
school grounds, but if persisted in by 
those interested year after year, ‘‘Arbor 
day’’ will come to be distinctly ‘‘ The 
Children’s Festival.’’ It 
parents also the value of trees and shrubs, 
and flowers and lawns, and the entire 
district will soon become more attractive 
in appearace. What Governor Morton 
wrote for ‘‘Arbor day’’ in New York in 
1896 is well worth repeating: ‘‘ Beautify- 
ing school and home grounds with trees 
emphasizes obedience to that higher law 
which adorns character and life with 
whatever is pure, noble, and of good re- 
port.’’ 

It is an encouraging sign to note the 
increased attention now being given to 
this subject. Hitherto too little thought 
has been given to it. The influence of 
their surroundings is felt far more by 
children than by adults. Impressions 
made upon their tender susceptibilities 
are deeper and more enduring than im- 
pressions on men and women. ‘The 
element of beauty appeals to the child- 
nature most powerfully. A picture, or 
flower, or plant, or tree awakens interest 
and calls forth expressions of delight. 
Why not minister to this from the very 
beginning of school days, and make this 
innate sense of beauty contribute to the 
child’s education and happiness, and 
leave its powerful impress on character 
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and life? ‘The world has been fashioned 
by its Divine architect in forms of won- 
drous beauty. ‘‘ The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handy-work.’’ Forms of 
varied shape and color appeal to the 
purest and loftiest feelings of the human 
heart by night and by day, in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth. ‘‘ There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is 
not heard. Their line is gone out 
through all the earth; and their words to 
the end of the world.’’ It will be a glad 
day for the schools of the United States, 
a glad day for the armies of children in 
the years to come, when school authorities 
shall secure, by legislative enactment 
sustained by the public sentiment of the 
people in all the states,adequate provision 
for the careful maintenance and proper 
beautifying of school buildings and 
grounds in our entire country.—/V. Y. 
School Journal. 
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HE great convention of degenerates 

which assembled at Carson, Nevada, 
recently, to witness the Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons prize fight, was a disgraceful spec- 
tacle in a country which claims to have 
reached the high tide of civilization. 
Happily that assembly, great as it was in 
point of numbers, cannot be accepted as 
typical of the state of society in the 
United States at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘There is only one state 
in the American Union which throws the 
mantle of legal sanction over such a 
scene. Nevada, by deliberate choice, has 
become the cockpit of the country, and 
no other state is likely to rival her bad 
eminence. Since the days of Heenan 
and Sayers the moral sentiment of the 
country has made itself felt in many 
legislatures, and prize fighting is now 
under the legal ban, save in one commu- 
nity, the most retrogressive among Amer- 
ican commonwealths. The investiture 
of Nevada with statehood was a grave 
mistake, and it is unfortunate that there 
is no provision in the Federal Constitu- 
tion by which Nevada could be remanded 
to a territorial condition, or be absorbed 
by a more self-respecting state. There 
was scarcely any dissent, except from 
clergymen, to the action of the Nevada 
legislature when the bill licensing pugi- 
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listic encounters was pending in that 
body. At one time the defeat of the bill 
seemed probable; but two ‘‘ doubtful’”’ 
senators were won over by the flood of 
telegrams which poured into Carson urg- 
ing the passage of the bill. The old law, 
prohibiting such contests, was never en- 
forced, and it was claimed that nine- 
tenths of the people of the state wanted 
this law repealed. The governor was 
easily persuaded to sign the new measure 
upon the specious pretext that it would 
promote ‘‘business’’ in the decaying 
state, and the motley assembly of thugs, 
gamblers, brutish men and shameless 
women brought together at Carson re- 
cently was the sequel. 

With gambling a licensed institution 
and prize fighting under the shield of 
law, it is not surprising that the state 
was recently the Mecca of the most dis- 
reputable elements that ever assembled 
at one place in the country’s history. 
The crowd that shouted itself hoarse at 
Carson, with the varying fortunes of the 
fight, was a study in human degeneracy 
not often witnessed outside of barbarous, 
churchless and schoolless communities. 
This glorification of brutish instincts and 
savage animalism brings to the front a 
new hero, who, to the country’s shame 
be it said, will have a triumphal progress, 
and who will be followed from city to city 
with greater curiosity and interest than 
the best, the most worthy, the most de- 
serving, the most exalted personality in 
the land could excite. The influence of 
this exaltation of mere brute force upon 
the unthinking and impressible portion 
of the public is in every sense bad and 
deplorable. It holds up for admiration 
and imitation unworthy models. The 
evil is continuous, inasmuch as the hero 
of the prize ring is always under chal- 
lenge, and new candidates for this kind 
of glory are constantly appearing. The 
champions of the fistic arena secure great 
publicity, and their contests cannot be 
absolutely ignored by the public press. 
They must be noticed like any other un- 
pleasant event, but as little notoriety as 
possible should be given to them in the 
record of daily occurrences. 

Such a saturnalia as that witnessed at 
Carson recently ought not to be possible 
anywhere in a nation like ours. But we 
have made very sensible progress in the 
right direction, as the statute books at- 
test. Even Nevada may finally recon- 
sider the legislation making prize fight- 
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ing lawful, when the stain of the Carson 
incident upon the reputation of the state 
is fully realized. No community can 
prosper which makes itself the rendezvous 
of the lawless elements of the country at 
large. A state which gives hospitality 
and warm welcomie to these people must 
pay dearly for its imprudence and rash- 
ness in the long run.—/hila. Ledger. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PEDAGOGY. 








PROF. F. J. BROWN. 





Brutus. What, Lucius, Ho! 
Lucius, I say! 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
When, Lucius, when! awake, I say! what, 
Tucius ! 
Enter Lucius. 

J ucius. Called you, my lord? 
Frutus. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius; 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Luctus. Iwill, my lord. 

Julius Cesar, Act 11, Scene /. 

Brutus was burdened with the anxiety 
of a conspiracy that involved Ceesar’s 
death, the desolation of Rome, and the 
domestic peace and safety of his family; 
but he was patient with a boy. 

His patience was the more worthy be- 
cause it was exercised with one of in- 
ferior station in life. The sleepy boy, 
on appearing, met no reproof. When 
commanded to light the taper, he politely 
and promptly obeyed. It was not an 
obedience of servile fear. Brutus com- 
manded as a father, not as a master. 
His command was equivalent to a re- 
quest. His quick sympathy for child- 
nature begat a quick response, and he 
had scarcely closed his soliloquy—the 
only dark spot of his life—when Luciu 
returned. 

Lucius. Thetaper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint. I found 
This paper thus sealed up, and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

Brutus. Get you to bed again; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 

Lucius. I know not, sir. 

Brutus. Wook in the calendar, and bring 

me word. 

Lucius. I will, sir. 

Lucius lighted the taper, and reported 
the unusual incident of finding a letter 
in the window. He did not pry into his 
master’s business, but exercised a confi- 
dence seldom found between superior and 
inferior. 

Regardful for the boy, Brutus told him 
to go to bed. It is touching to see the 
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philosopher so careful for the needs of 
the child. 

As Brutus told Lucius to go to bed, he 
asked about the ides of March. The 
cares of the night disturbed his memory. 
He asked information from the boy. He 
appealed to the boy’s manly ambition to 
help some one. Many a reckless boy 
has been saved by being asked to help 
his teacher. 

Lucius candidly answered that he did 
not know. His mind was in a teachable 
condition. Brutus, teacher-like, put the 
boy to work. This developed the boy, 
and aided Brutus. It is noticeable, also, 
that when Lucius brought the informa- 
tion, Brutus accepted it without a doubt, 
as a good teacher would believe a faith- 
ful pupil. 

It must have been a critical interview 
that night between the conspirators. 
Visions of riot, blood, and death would 
shut out ordinary observations from ordi- 
nary minds; but Brutus, seeing the tired 
boy sleeping, says: 

Fast asleep? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber; 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 

Therefore thou sleepst so sound. 

To appreciate the purity and innocence 
of a child’s soul, and to realize that the 
acts of a teacher may eternally modify 
that soul for good or for evil, is an attain- 
ment of high pedagogical value. 

Fortia. I pray thee, boy, run to the senate 

house: 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 
Why dost thou stay? 
Lucius. To know my errand, madam. 
Fortia. I would have had thee there and 
here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should’st do there. 
Act IT, Scene 4. 

There was some excuse for Portia when 
she thought faster than she spoke; there 
is little excuse for such a thing on the 
part of a teacher. It is, however, a fre- 
quent fault. The problem is in advance 
of the principle; the command is given 
before the direction for executing it; the 
teacher would have the child ‘‘ there and 
here again’’ before the child compre- 
hends what is required. And the un- 
skilful teacher wonders why the child is 
so dull. . 

SUMMARY. 

I. As to the teacher: 

1. Patience is a necessary trait of a 
good teacher. 

2. A request is better than a command. 


STUDY IN ETYMOLOGY. 








| were unqualified statements set down as 
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3. Physical needs of children should be 
respected. 

4. A teacher helps a child by making 
him helpful. 

5. A pupil’s honest words should be 
accepted without doubt. 

6. The child’s innocent soul is devel- 
oped, for good or for evil, by the life of 
the teacher; and he is not worthy his 
profession who does not feel a personal 
responsibility for the results of each 
pupil’s life. 

II. As to the child: 

1. Prompt obedience begets respect. 

2. Honesty in conduct is a sign of 
manliness. 

3. Children must rest. 

4. A child loves to help. 

5. A confession of ignorance invites 
knowledge. 

With all this, there is no record that 
Shakespeare ever belonged to a society 
for child-study.—Fducational Review. 


<> 
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A STUDY IN ETYMOLOGY. 








BY HENRY CLARK. 

T appears to have been once thought 

that a fountain of English—a many- 
sided language—was to be found in the 
Hebrew. It has even been hinted that 
a national history might be discovered, 
as we discover strata in rocks, by over- 
turning the changes words have suffered 
through generations. But have we yet 
found the key that unlocks so much 
mystery? Perhaps, however, some of us 
may be able to read and translate the 
marks made by some prehistoric boulder 
over the plane of history, by the scratches 
we find made on the surface. However 
certain our knowledge has become in 
other lines, we may confidently say that 
on this way it cannot be so definitely 
said that we have found out everything 
we want toknow. Still there is a good 
deal yet to be known by conjecture. 
What is so learned is, mayhap, subject to 
severe criticism, and to not a little modi- 
fication, when pure facts are set along 
side of what guesses we make. If the 
way to find out to-day seems to be no 
easier than the way our grandsires knew, 
the way is broader and clearer, to say the 
least about it. Even now, conjecture has 
its uses in sharpening wits and leading us 
to ask more questions than we should, 
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so many strings of facts. Conjecture is 
interesting, too. Of words, we fancy we 
know more than we might otherwise 
know, by tracing out family relations. 
Here is the word ‘‘ bereaved ”’: 
Bereaved is obsolescent. More than 
obsolescent is veeve, a bailiff of the time 
when Chaucer wrote his prologue to 
‘Canterbury Tales.’’ Reeve suggests 
shire, since a shire-revee and a sheriff are 
the same man. But, to go back to veeve, 
we think of vee/, a stony obstacle in the 


sea, which breaks up a drifting ship ; of 


rive, which means to split; of derive, or 
taken from ; of 77/#, as a rift in a cloud, 
and of a rifted rock. After 77/7, we have 
drift, drive, shrift, shrive; significant of 
separation, of a man from his place, of a 
man from his acts ; and why not s¢vife and 
rife, that suggest strip and rip, both of the 
nature of disjoin? Now, from 77// and 
vive, and strip and strive, and rip and 
drive, we step farther away to 77pp/e, and 
then to rough, and thence to gruff and to 
rove ; and back again to veef. From vee/, 
rife; from rife, ripe, related to 77p ; from 
ripe, reap and rape (and why not rope ?). 
What we do is to guess. Guessing is 
profitable. It is guessing only ; of that 
we are sure. But we discover some pretty 
places in literature that we might have 
overlooked had we kept to the beaten 
track.—N. £. Journal of Education. 


_ 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


HERE are few who know that Penn- 

sylvania was by no means the only 
province or territory of the New World 
given to an individual in payment of 
royal indebtedness. Venezuela was in 
the same way given to Bartholomew 
Welser in payment of a large loan of gold 
to Charles V. In 1527 he sent three 
ships to take possession of the territory 
which the Emperor had promised him. 
After twenty years the family was 
deprived of this possession and it reverted 
to Spain. The most famous of the family 
was a niece by the name of Philippine 
Welser, born about 1530. She had 
received an excellent education from her 
mother and was very beautiful. During 
the Diet of Augsburg in 1547 she was 
seen by the Archduke Ferdinand, second 
son of the Emperor Ferdinand I. It was 
a case of love at first sight: They were 
secretly married in 1550, and although 
the son did not dare visit his angry 
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father, they lived in great domestic happi- 
ness. She enchanted every one that met 
her by her intelligence and kindness of: 
heart. At last she made her way with 
her two sons to her father-in-law and won 
his admiration by her conduct and the 
personal charms of herself and her two 
sons. He forgave his son, declared the 
children legitimate, and made her Mar- 
gravine of Burgau. The pride of the 
blue blood in his veins prevented him 
from acknowledging them as archdukes, 
which would have placed them in line as 
heirs to the imperial throne. One of the 
sons became Cardinal Archbishop of 
Brixen and the other attained high rank 
in the army. ‘The mother died in Tyrol, 
and her name is connected with many 
benevolent institutions in that province. 
Redwitz has written a drama in which 
she is the heroine. 

The southern part of South America 
was given to a wealthy merchant of Augs- 
burg by thenameof Fugger. This wealthy 
family came into prominence as early as 
the fourteenth century. At the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530 Charles V. wasthe guest 
of Anthony Fugger. Upon the fire-place 
was a heap of cinnamon wood which he 
lighted by using the Emperor’s bond of 
indebtedness to him. In no long time 
thirty members were honored by titles of 
nobility. At his death he left six millions 
of gold crowns in ready money, besides 
jewels and possessions in all parts of Eu- 
rope and in both Indies. Charles V. on 
being shown the royal treasury in Paris, 
is said to have remarked: ‘‘ There is a 
linen- weaver in Augsburg that could pay 
for all this out of his purse.’’ He had 
reference to the occupation by which the 
wealth of the family was established. 
Several of its members had belonged to 
the famous council of twelve in the weaver . 
guild, and at least one of them was an as- 
sessor of the noted Fehmgericht—or secret 
tribunal of Westphalia. For many years 
this organization exercised a salutary ter- 
ror over the feudal barons who otherwise 
could not have been checked in their ca- 
reer of crime and murder. 

The fate of these wealthy families shows 
that riches do not confer immortality, their 
names being unknown except by special- 
ist$ in history. Philippine Welser is re- 
membered at Innspruck on account of the 
benevolent institutions which she founded, 
just as William Penn is known the world 
over by the service he rendered to human- 
ity in founding thecolony of Pennsylvania. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 








CONVENTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND 
TOWNSHIP SUPERINTENDENTS. 





HE Seventh Annual Convention of the 
City and Borough Superintendents’ 
Association of Pennsylvania was called 
to order in the Drawing Room of the 
Central High School of Harrisburg, on 
Wednesday morning, March 10, 1897, by 
President L. E. McGinness, of Steelton. 
The Vice-President being absent, Supt. 
W. W. Rupert, of Pottstown, was elected 
to that office and Walter A. Miller was 
appointed Secretary. 

The President of Harrisburg Board of 
Control finding it impossible to be pres- 
ent, the opening address was delivered 
by Supt. L. O. Foose, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

It has been made my pleasant duty to ex- 
tend to you a hearty welcome, on the part of 
the school authorities of this city, to meet 
here in your Seventh Annual Convention. 

I make this welcome cordial, because I 


know that it is extended to those who are , 


friends to all that is good and true in man- 
hood and womanhood, friends to all that is 
calculated to educate and elevate the young 
and broaden their outlook for usefulness 
and happiness in life, friends to the public 
schools and to popular education. 

I welcome you into our midst and into 
our schools, feeling that you understand our 
work and that you will be helpful to us in 
the better performance of it. 

In doing this I trust that, to some extent 
at least, | appreciate your mission and am 
able to commend the motives which have 
induced you to come here at considerable 
expense and loss of time to attend this con- 
vention; and I indulge the hope and express 
the wish that you will be amply repaid for 
the sacrifices thus made. 

Experience has taught that it is a good 
thing for those interested in the same cause 
or work to come together now and then and 
compare notes, and take counsel of one an- 
other. ‘‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.’ 
We are always wiser and better for having 
come in contact with those who are our 
equals or our superiors in the line of our 
own work, or in work of any kind that lifts 
us up into a higher plane of thought or 
action, and that broadens the range of our 
professional, or our intellectual ken. We 


come together on such occasions to renew 
old acquaintances and to form new ones, to 
gather something of inspiration and help 
trom associating together, which will make 
us stronger and enable us to do more 
efficient work in the future. We look up to 
our leaders with admiration and confidence, 
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feeling that it is a great privilege to come 
under the magic influence of their great 
personal power, and at the same time it is 
also a great duty to carry away with us, if 
possible, something of this power which 
shall be an inspiration to us, and upon which 
we may feed and grow until we have become 
strong enough, by and by, to infuse some of 
it, little by little and day by day, into the 
hearts and lives of those with whom we are 
associated in our work. 

On occasions like this we are delighted to 
sit at the feet of the thinkers and the 
experts, to learn from the results of their 
experience, and get wisdom from their 
words. It was Emerson, I believe, who 
said that he would cross the ocean to talk 
with one great man rather than to seeall the 
monuments and the treasures of art of all 
Europe. Usually personality is not suffi- 
ciently recognized in education. Within 
reasonable limits the superintendent’s,orthe 
teacher’s personality, far more than his 
learning, determines his value as an 
educator. The superintendent, in these 
times, needs the courage of his convictions, 
and must be able to assert them when and 
where wisdom and prudence dictate. He is 
coming more and more to be recognized 
as a public benefactor, and, with little or no 
authority at his command, he is presumed 
to right all the wrongs in the administration 
of the schools and to adjust and harmonize 
all the incongruous and disorganizing ele- 
ments that enter into their general make- 
up. He is a developer and shaper of life 
and destiny, and has the opportunity, when 
unhindered, of exerting a great power and 
influence upon acommunity. His worth to 
the times in which he lives is tersely put by 
Horace Mann when he says, ‘‘One right 
former is worth a thousand reformers.’’ 

Fellow superintendents, permit me to 
congratulate you on your calling and work, 
on the influence you exert on the rising 
generation, on the success which has at- 
tended your efforts, and on the esteem in 
which you are held by the people. Your 
work is one of education, which may be 
termed the stimulation of life, the rousing 
of endowments to that activity which ulti- 
mately produces faculty. You have learned 
long before this that *‘as life proceeds from 
life, so life is developed by life, and the kind 
of development depends chiefly upon the 
kind of life by which it is promoted.’’ And 
right along this line, one of the problems 
which deserves serious attention is how to 
make the superintendents’ and the teachers’ 
calling attractive to the men and women 
who possess, in a high degree, quality of 
life and native force, that, with the meagre 
compensation now offered, they may be in- 
duced to renain in the work of the schools, 
when greater inducements are held out in 
other avocations. Only such should be al- 
lowed to find their way into the schools. 
Education itself is a process of life, a contact 
of living beings acting and reacting upon 
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one another, and is promoted by willing 
rather than by knowing. ‘‘ He who has a 
live, steadfast will to learn and love what- 
ever is high and true and good and fair, 
has within himself the principle and power 
from which education proceeds; and they 
who rouse and strengthen the will to strive 
through a lifetime for truth and justice and 
freedom and light alone deserve the name of 
teachers and educators.’’ Nothing short of 
this should be one’s aim. 

I trust that the discussion of the subjects 
named on Pen programme will point toward 
this standard, and will be helpful in fur- 
nishing information which will enable us 
all to measure up to it. I also trust that 
because of this meeting you will all havea 
happier experience in disposing of the many 
perplexing and distracting questions which 
turn up in the routine of daily work, and 
for like reason that, by and by, you will all 
be the better able to gather a rich fruitage 
from the orchards you prune and a golden 
harvest from the fields you cultivate. 

It is customary in battle for the picket 
line to fire their small arms quickly and fall 
back for the unlimbering of the heavy artil- 
lery. I have fired the picket gun in advance, 
and will now fall back that the big guns 
may have a chance. 


The President then delivered his in- 
augural address as follows, his subject: 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S CREED. 


Educational creeds are not necessarily 
dogmatic. A dogma is a settled principle, 
or 1s at least so considered by its supporters. 
It is, therefore, not subject to growth or pro- 
gression. An educational creed, according 
to the modern acceptation of the term, is not 
thus limited in its scope. Itis a belief sub- 
ject to change and development. 

The beliets of this, the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, are the products of the 
light that has been thrown upon human 
intelligence and experience down through 
the ages. The limited creed of Plato, ‘‘A 
beautiful soul in a beautiful body,’’ doubt- 
less represented the height of educational 
thought and ideals at that period. Nearly 
two thousand years later Petrarch firmly 
believed that the future of scholarship de- 
pended upon the resuscitation of Greek 
studies, and to-day the conflict cortinues 
between the devotees of the humanities and 
the firm advocates of naturalism. This goes 
to prove that some of the creeds of the pres- 
ent have certain elements in common with 
those of the past, and yet there are many 
points of difference. 

The term belief has formed the title of 
many an article in educational current lit- 
erature in recent years. It has furnished a 


theme for scores of teachers in every depart- 
ment of the work from the kindergarten to 
the university. The defense of individual 
beliefs along educational lines has led to 
some of the most profound and animated 
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discussions of modern times. The Depart- 


; ment of Superintendence of the National 


Educational Association has witnessed in 
recent years some of the most earnestly- 
fought intellectual battles over educational 
theories and beliefs that history records, and 
yet, with all the energy displayed in these 
conflicts, it is a pleasure to note the com- 
mendable disposition, as a rule, to make 
truth the goal of faith. The day that Locke 
saw in the distance, when argument merely 
for the sake of argument would not be tol- 
erated by the honest searcher after truth, 
is about to dawn. Col. Parker voices this 
sentiment when he states, in his preface to 
‘‘Talks on Pedagogics,’’ that he is more 
than willing to .see every principle there 
enunciated fall to the ceauall. under logical 
and convincing reason. We take it that this 
is the spirit of this convention. Weare here 
for the light of truth and the warmth of fel- 
lowship. Shall we not, therefore, sound 
forth as our motto for the next three days, 
‘*The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.’’ We cannot, as finite beings, 
expect to attain to the full measure of this 
high standard, but we are doubtless meeting 
our responsibility when we aim in that di- 
rection. 

It is not natural for any two minds to 
think alike in every particular, for no two 
are alike constituted, neither can they oc- 
cupy precisely the same standpoint from 
which to reason. To undertake therefore 
to establish a creed to which we all could 
subscribe, would be contrary to this law of 
dissimilarity. There are, however, a few 
things that have been worked out with a 
reasonable degree of certainty, and there 
are others that are as definitely settled as is 
Newton’s law of gravitation. 

The purpose of this paper is to state, if 
possible, what some of these laws and con- 
clusions are, and perhaps emphasize a few 
of the things that we as superintendents 
should believe. 

In the first place, we should believe in the 
common school system. Shall we say un- 
qualifiedly? Yes. We should believe that 
it should be supported by universal taxa- 
tion, and we should believe further that it 
be free from political and ecclesiastical con- 
trol. The free public school is firmly 
planted in our national ideas; it occupies a 
prominent place in the hearts of our people, 
and it is inscribed in the fundamental laws 
of ourland. It has long since outgrown the 
period of discussion and experiment. 

As one of the instruments in the applica- 
tion of the system we have come to believe 
in the principle of supervision. The School 
Superintendent has become as much of a 
fixture as has the school system itself; and 
it is, therefore, highly important that his 
efforts be wisely directed. If the schools 
are to accomplish what they are meant to 
accomplish, these glad results are to come 
from the superintendent, aided by the gen- 
erous and cheerful co-operation of directors, 
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principals and teachers. His beliefs con- 
trol his ideals, and his ideals in turn stimu- 
late his activities, therefore what he be- 
lieves as superintendent has much to do 
with the manner and the vigor of his actions 
in that capacity. If he is to breathe a 
higher, nobler life into his schools; if he is 
to kindle a new interest, create worthier 
motives, lead to better methods and place 
teachers and pupils upon the true plane of 
progress, he must do it through conscien- 
tious ideals wisely and energetically striven 
after. When the fact is considered that his 
ideals and his actions aid very materially 
in shaping the ideals of thousands of his 
fellow beings, the responsibility is almost 
overwhelming. Every child, every teacher, 
every parent, all the educational interests 
of the community, stand in close relation to 
him. In the language of the veteran How- 
land, of Chicago, ‘‘Certainly no higher, 
holier trust can be imposed upon any man.’’ 
What is his spirit? Has he noble ideals? 
Does he shape his conduct from the stand- 
point of the child? Does he see in the 
child, the youth, the adult? Does he think 
of that child as possessing the priceless gem 
of immortality? These are questions that a 
confiding public has a right to ask of us. 
They are questions that we should fre- 
quently ask of ourselves. 

Doubtless we all subscribe to the belief 
that the Superintendent’s ability to elevate 
and influence the teaching in his schools is 
the standard whereby to measure his success. 
Although force of circumstances compels 
many a superintendent to direct a portion 
of his energies in keeping records, sum- 
marizing statistics, issuing supplies and 
performing other ordinary clerical duties, 
yet it is not here that his work tells. It is 
in the influence of contact with his princi- 

als and teachers that his power for good or 
ill is felt. That this influence may be for 
the best, his faith in what constitutes good 
teaching must be well grounded. He must 
recognize the fact that there is a science of 
Education and that progressive teachers 
need not grope in the darkness for precepts 
and principles to guide them. His recogni- 
tion of this truth will lead him to certain 
definite beliefs concerning the activities of 
his teachers. In the first place he will 
recognize the fact that formal, lifeless teach- 
ing, is, as a rule, the result of the absence 
of study on the partof the teacher. Slavish 
formalism and inactivity usually go hand in 
hand; therefore the teacher who may have 
been considered efficient at one time, but 
who is no longer growing, is the one that 
settles down to lifeless, mechanical teach- 
ing. Even the Superintendent himself is 
in danger of becoming tainted with this 
fatal condition of lethargy. In view of 
this danger, his eye should ever be suffi- 
ciently keen-sighted to see the ‘‘dead line’’ 
in the distance, and his faith and energy 
should be strong enough to give him a firm 
grasp on the ‘‘life line’’ of progress. One 
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part of his creed therefore should be, 
studious pupils, studious teachers, studious 
superintendent. 

Another definite belief that he should 
possess concerning the activity of his teach- 
ers is, that methods, formally adopted, 
without first being wrought out by them- 
selves, carefully studied and made their 
own, are in a measure valueless. Much of 
the inferior work of the schoolroom to-day 
doubtless can be attributed to the fact that . 
so many teachers are endeavoring to teach 
as some one else teaches. Methods and 
devices are eagerly sought after, and when 
obtained they are employed without any 
reference to the limitations of conditions. 
With the abundance of educational current 
literature, and the ambition on the part of 
many to originate something new, this ten- 
dency is increased. Nor would it be wise 
on the part of superintendents and prin- 
cipals to strive to check this demand on the 
part of teachers, for it indicates a whole- 
some, progressive spirit. But there does 
appear to be a growing responsibility placed 
upon supervisors to recognize the evil re- 
sults of ill-digested methods, and as far as 
possible to encourage teachers to work out 
their methods by close observation, and a 
careful study of means to ends. 

Doubtless, one of the most important be- 
liefs that a superintendent should have 
relative to the make-up of his corps of 
teachers is, that they be men and women of 
high ideals of life and character. One of 
the best qualities of a good teacher is his 
power to keep his pupils in touch with 
their own highest ideals of life. These 
ideals are subject to improvement, but the 
most vital thing in the building of char- 
acter is the power of holding true to present 
ideals, with the understanding that that 
firmness does not stand in the way of a 
higher ideal as soon as it is created. A 
teacher may be very successful in the ap- 
plication of methods, but if he fails to see 
something of the relation that the means 
which he employs sustains to character and 
achievement, he lacks a very important 
qualification. The statement has been 
made by some one that education seeks to 
change what 7s into what ought fo be; thus 
recognizing the distinction between reality 
and possibility. The teacher should, there- 
fore, not only be familiar with the actual, 
but he should have an idea of the possible. 
This idea of the possible in education is the 
goal for which he should strive. The high- 
est type of teaching is that which directs 
the activities of childhood in such a manner 
as to secure in the life of the child what is 
ideal in the mind of the intelligent, God- 
fearing teacher. Nor is this all, education 
continues after school, consequently the 
child should be led to originate and foster 
high ideals for himself. This is doubtless, 
a high standard for teaching, but none too 
high. It can not be reached in a day, 
neither can it be acquired by overlooking 
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the fact that our teachers are human, and 
by expecting the impossible. The faithful, 
anxious, toiling teachers need all the aid 
and encouragement that can be given them. 
Here is our field of effort. 

The Superintendent should also have defi- 
nite beliefs concerning the activities of the 
children over whom his supervision extends, 
These ideals should lead him to do all in his 
power to secure the conditions that will en- 
able him to make as near an approach as 
possible to his ideals. 

In the first place he should believe in the 
importance of laying a firm foundation upon 
which to erect the superstructure. This 
will lead him and his teachers not only to 
carefully observe the child to be taught, and 
to thoughtfully study rational methods 
whereby this teaching is to be done, but it 
will also lead them to attach due import- 
ance to the values of the branches taught. 
One — that is apparent in recent years 
is the shifting of the burden of educational 
discussion from methods and principles to 
values. This is not to be condemned when 
it is remembered that too little attention 
was formerly paid to this phase of peda- 
gogics. These discussions lead to the con- 
clusion that the trend of thought is strongly 
in favor of making the school curriculum 
correspond as nearly as possible with the 
civilization of the age, and that the school 
must be, in a measure, the nursery of the 
other institutions of society. Someone has 
said, ‘‘that the living over in the imagina- 
tion and in practice the experiences of those 
who have formulated our social life seems to 
be the distinguishing purpose of the school. 
The different subjects of study are only 
the different activities systematized into 
sciences, which are the warp and woof of our 
social life.’’ The report of the Committee 
of Fifteen shows egg better than any 
other argument that has ever been sub- 
mitted how the school studies are correlated 
with our civilization. It plainly points out 
the fact that certain studies are in the school 
because they constitute the activities that 
make our social order. The committee evi- 
dently looked into the life of the people, ob- 
serving their thoughts, their feelings and 
their actions, when it formulated its remark- 
able report. That part of the Superintend- 
ent’s creed is weak, that pertains to the 
course of studies, if, whatever else is done, 
it fails to attach due importance to the four 
R’s—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and 
Righteousness. 

Another belief that should possess the 
mind of the Superintendent, relative to the 
activities of the child at school, is that he 
should be led to appreciate the value of 
honest effort—vigorous, faithful effort all 
along the line. Our civilization to-day is 
sadly in need of more men who are willing 
to do the drudgery of their calling as well as 
to oo the more pleasant portions of it; 
and where is there an occupation that does 
not have its fair proportion of uninteresting 
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details that require attention? The fact 
needs to be emphasized in our school work 
that all labor is dignified that is prompted 
by lofty ideals; that aims should be of such 
a character that the means to their attain- 
ment are not only justified but glorified as 
well. More lawyers are needed to-day who 
exercise as much care in working up the de- 
tails of their cases as they doin displaying 
their eloquence before judge and jury. 
More physicians are needed to-day who 
spend more time in thoughtful diagnosis 
than they do in prescrlbing pills and pre- 
senting bills. What applies in these learned 
professions is equally true in nearly every 
avocation in life. There are far too many 
who are willing to receive without making 
an equivalent return. Many a young man 
would be glad for an education if it could be 
obtained without an effort. To attribute 
this condition of affairs to the schools would 
be unjust when there are so many influences 
that operate in our civilization; but to claim 
that they bear no responsibility in the 
matter would be equally unfair. There is 
no doubt that much can be done through 
the schools to lead the rising generation to 
appreciate the value of persistent, honest 
effort. 

That the school should aid in leading 
pupils to look into the future and see possi- 
bilities, should be one of the most prominent 
principles in every educationalcreed. This 
should not only be admitted by every 
superintendent and teacher, but it should 
serve as a stimulus to drive them to the 
most persistent efforts in its attainment. 
Every child is morally responsible to realize 
his best self, and one of the functions of the 
school is not only to impress this belief, but 
to act as a stimulus to the child in his 
efforts to accomplish this result in life. 
The student with whom graduation ends all 
as far as growth and development is con- 
cerned has not caught the true spirit of 
education. The school, whether it be high 
school, normal school or college, that makes 
a practice of sending out such graduates, 
fails in its most important mission. 

In conclusion a brief summary is sub- 
mitted of the few points that we have 
attempted to make in this paper. Among 
the many elements that should control and 
stimulate the activities of the Superinten- 
dent are the following: 1. ‘Enthusiastic 
devotion to the great cause of iw geal 
education. 2. The conviction that his 
powers are best utilized when they are 
exerted in the direction of securing proper 
qualities in the teacher. Among these 
qualities are intellectual and professional 
growth, the power of intelligent application 
of principles and methods, and above all 
the possession of noble ideals of character 
and attainment. 3. The belief that the 
efforts of the schools should be in the 
direction of, First, leading the child to touch 
the life of the community in as many 
points as possible, through the branches 
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taught, this to beget intelligent citizen- 
ship; Second, causing it to realize the 
importance of engaging cheerfully and 
persistently in whatever work its hands may 
find to do, this to develop honest and vig- 
orous manhood and womanhood; and 7hzrd, 
influencing it to high and noble ideals in 
order that it may have something of the 
pe that had good old Comenius when 

e broke forth in this acclamation of praise, 
‘*T thank my God, who has willed that I 
should be my life long a man of aspiration. 
For aspiration after the good, whatever may 
be its form in the heart, is a stream that 
— from the source of all good—from 
G we 


No discussion took place on the Presi- 
dent’s address, Supt. Foose remarking 
that the subject had been so exhaustively 
treated that there was little left to be said. 

The next paper was read by Supt. At- 
reus Wanner, of York, on 


PROGRESSIVELY RELATED LANGUAGE 
WORK BELOW HIGH SCHOOL. 


- One or the other of two motives generally 
inspires the teacher who suggests a subject 
for discussion ; either he is desirous of re- 
ceiving information, or, overburdened with 
a surplus of knowledge and experience, he 
is anxious to enlighten his less-favored as- 
sociates. 

The writer acknowledges that he pupent 
the subject under discussion, but he wants 
also to confess that he is not overburdened 
with any surplus knowledge on the subject; 
the reverse is the case. Indeed, had he known 
that those charged with the arrangement of 
these exercises would have had the temerity 
to ask him to discuss his own question, he 
would not have responded to the prayers and 
tearful entreaties of a troubled programme 
committee. 

When the child first comes to school he 
knows little of arithmetic. Easily and nat- 
urally he advances through the closely- 
related and associated fundamental pro- 
cesses. The successive steps are insepa- 
rable. Very much the same conditions are 
met with in the study of other branches, 
with the single exception of language. In 
language the pupil does not have everything 
to learn; as a matter of fact, he has often 
acquired too much. 

His vocabulary is extensive. He is at no 
loss to express his thoughts, feelings and 
fancies, often with more force than elegance. 
He is no novice in the use of parts of speech, 
but is accustomed to run over the whole 
gamut of technical grammar. Nor has he 
recently acquired this ability. It has grown 
up with him from infancy, and possesses all 
the strength of force of habit. Moreover, 


as soon as he comes to school, he rapidly 
enriches his vocabulary by first assimilating 
all the isms and idioms and errors of speech 
possessed by his fellow pupils. 


To all this 
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must be added the too frequent linguistic 
incapacity of the teacher who is called upon 
to meet these conditions. For the pur- 

ses of this paper it is not necessary to 
urther present the difficulties of a situation 
with which every superintendent is familiar. 

We believe that whatever the course in 
grammar, it should correct, as early as pos- 
sible, the errors of speech with which the 
average beginner is saturated and sur- 
rounded when he enters school. It should 
be so adapted to his wants as to give him, 
as soonas possible, the correct use of the 
language he will need in his intercourse 
with associates and in the ordinary business 
affairs of every-day life. 

He should learn how to write letters, 
notes, receipts, advertisements, telegrams, 
etc., etc., before he is introduced to the 
formal composition. Technical grammar 
has its value and place, but it should sub- 
serve the ends specified. Facility as well 
as accuracy of expression should be culti- 
vated. There is need of diction below the 
high school. Incidentally, in language 
work, advantage should be taken of every 
opportunity to cultivate a taste for good 
literature. The course should not be formu- 
lated upon the assumption that the pupils 
will pass through all the lower grades and 
enter the high school. It should rather 
give to each grade just what the pupils 
therein most need. The difficulty is to de- 
vise a course that shall meet these general 
requirements. How shall it begin? How 
shall the work of one year be related to that 
which precedes and that which follows it? 

The writer undertook to formulate such a 
course for the schools over which he has 
been placed. After the work of the first 
three years had been compiled, his attention 
was called to a course based upon the same 
plan he was following, and prepared for the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. It so 
well meets what he considers to be the re- 
quirements of the York schools in language 
work, and is so much better than his own 

-unfinished product, that he has accepted it, 

and is adapting it tothe York schools. It 
was published in the V. Y. School Journal 
of Nov. 14, 1896, and is herewith recom- 
mended and presented as it appeared in that 
paper. 

Supt. Cyrus Boger (Lebanon): Since 
we have heard the decision of the State 
Board of Massachusetts, of course there 
is nothing left for Pennsylvania to do. 
Boston is the brain of the Union, and the 
course they recommend is no doubt a 
good one; but I do not intend to discuss 
that especially. Language seems to be 
an art, not a science; a habit, a mode of 
expression. Grown people as well as 
children are imitators, and the younger 
they are, the more this disposition governs. 
them. Hence this principle should con- 
trol our teaching. Parker says the real 
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grammar teaching in the school is the 
language of the teacher. Language 
teaching begins in the nursery; the 
language of nurse and pedagogue should 
be as near perfect as possible, and then 
the imitative faculty of the child will 
form his language on the good models. 
Here as elsewhere the personality of the 
teacher is the leading factor. In the 
primary grade especially the teacher 
should have a pleasant voice and manner, 
good conversational power, correct articu- 
lation, pronunciation and grammar, 
elegance of diction, and of course a large 
fund of information. Given these condi- 
tions, we can guarantee results, in the 
primary grades at least. Children come 
to us with the language of the home; 
where that is defective, we must correct 
their speech by presenting good models. 
We need to make use of this imitative 
disposition all along the line of language 
work. In spelling, we should not give 
them conundrums to guess at orally, but 
set before them correct forms for copying; 
printers are always good spellers, and 
they become such by following the copy. 
Give only correct forms, and you will 
get good results. The same is true in 
reading; we all know how differently the 
thought impresses us when read by some 
expert. Those who know good literature 
best, explain it best; in school it is the 
teacher presumably who knows best; then 
let her read to her pupils and utilize 
imitation. Weshould not do too much 
-of this, but it has its uses. Advancing to 
those children who have the mechanics 
of reading—who have learned to read and 
must now read to learn—we should still 
‘utilize the potent influence of example. 
Let care be exercised that the literature 
given the children be of the proper kind. 
The use of standard literature should be 
‘begun in the third or fourth year, and 
continued throughout the course. In 
‘the matter of style as well as thought we 
will use the imitative power. One word 
about what is called criticism by some 
teachers. I have been disgusted with the 
‘direction ‘‘all who noticed mistakes, hold 
up their hands,’’ and the blushes and 
confusion of the young reader that 
naturally followed. Such criticism as 
that is worse than wasted. If spontane- 
ous expression were given more room, 
and criticism less, it would be better for 
‘the language of the school. There is, 
‘without doubt, great room for improve- 
‘ment along this line. 
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Supt. J. C. Hockenberry (South Ches- 
ter): I feel keenly the responsibility rest- 
ing on the teacher in the use of language 
and the correcting of pupils’ work; and 
we should all appreciate the still greater 
responsibility of judging of teachers’ abil- 
ity not only to use good English, but to 
lead others to mastery of their mother 
tongue. While it can be truthfully said 
that ‘‘English is the branch poorest 
taught in our schools’’—when it ought 
to be the best—there is a place for this 
discussion. Arithmetic, nature studies, 
are better taught—why? Because our 
language has not been so carefully looked 
after. It has been assumed, as a matter 
of course, that we know all about our 
mother tongue, and therefore all about 
teaching it. The importance of good 
language grows out of the nature of lan- 
guage itself. Language has been defined 
as ‘‘a means of communication’’—that is 
not more than half of it, if so much—and 
better as ‘‘the instrument of thought.’’ 
Plato says language and reason are one; 
Max Miiller says language and thought 
are inseparable. It is our duty to see 
that from the very first the child is taught 
to use this instrument of thought prop- 
erly. Weshould first ascertain the ex- 
tent of his vocabulary—what words he 
knows, and can use properly. The tab- 
ulated results of investigation by the 
Berlin Society for the study of children, 
corroborated by G. Stanley Hall, show an 
astonishing lack of mental content in ref- 
erence even to known words. We are 
advised to give the first six months to 
observing objects and learning their 
names, copying the words on slate and 
paper, building a vocabulary of words 
they know how to use. In the Practical 
School of Pedagogy no lessons are given 
until the vocabulary is studied, without 
which systematic training is assumed to 
be utterly impossible. There may be a 
lesson in that for us; though it seems 
hardly practicable for a teacher with 50 
or 60 children to find the exact mental 
content of each, still something may be 
done. We do not want to copy or slav- 
ishly imitate the Germans or others, but 
if they have suggestions for us we should 
use them. The evil of bad English 
is everywhere—people, and sometimes 
teachers, saying just what they do not 
mean, or only part of what they mean. 
We want to cultivate habits of accuracy 
in discrimination. While it would re- 
quire the spirit of prophecy to tell what 
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kind of men and women will be needed a 
half century ahead, or what their work 
will be, it is safe to assume that quick dis- 
crimination and prompt action will always 
be in demand. I wish to emphasize the 
great value of committing to memory fine 
selections, from the very first school year. 
We should have approved lists adapted 
for each grade, and teachers should be 
‘ encouraged to make lists of their 6wn. I 
do not think it is necessary here to stop 
and give a definition of every word—let 
the children learn the good things early, 
and every year the meaning will grow 
clearer and fuller. Of course you would 
not begin with ‘‘In Memoriam’’—you 
must adapt the work to the grade; but 
do not hesitate because the child does not 
understand every single word—if we did 
that, how much of the Bible we would 
have to omit from our teaching! I am 
glad the importance of copying good 
things has been emphasized—that is one 
of the main avenues leading the child 
into good English. Not every reading 
lesson need be copied, but only the best; 
what is used should be good in itself—not 
only good English, but interesting. The 
sources of inaterial are two-—nature study 
and the classics of our own literature. 
We have made twenty-five years progress 
in the last ten years in the line of nature 
study. Now I want toclaim for the work 
of literature just the same reality as ‘for 
the work of nature. The poem ‘‘ Excel- 
sior’’ is just as real as this building in 
which we sit; ‘‘ Hamlet’’ will exist after 
the mountains of England have been 
washed into the sea. We must not let 
our children believe the only real things 
in the world are the things which we can 
see or the things of nature. We must 
give ourselves up to the great classics to 
realize their highest value, to come from 
reading them with new ability, new hope, 
new life. Weshould teach this to the chil- 
dren as soon as we may. We hear con- 
stantly, and read in school circulars, about 
the ‘‘ practical’’—everlasting stress is laid 
upon that word—and it seems to me that 
when the practical side is driven to such 
an extent, it is time to put in a plea for 
the ideal. With the practical philosophy 
of Aristotle we need the idealism of Plato, 
in spirit if not in fact. We want some- 
thing of the spirit of Emerson, who could 
go out of doors and enjoy the beauty of 
the woods and then sit down at home and 
breathe out thoughts that nature was 
troubled to express and but few could 
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interpret. Here was a man who could 
see the beautiful things in history as well 
as in nature. The very highest form of 
idealism was manifested by Christ himself 
as he walked by the shore of the lake 
of Galilee, taking the simplest things 
around Him and clothing them with 
higher meaning. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle (Lancaster): As 
usual, I have a question or two. First, 
about the imitation. We are told that 
the teacher reads, the children imitate 
her, and so good readers are produced. 
Is there not a possibility of error in the 
conclusion? How do you demonstrate 
the sequence? Is the good reading a re- 
sult of imitation, or of the teacher’s being 
a good teacher and critic of reading? 
I know it would be difficult for me to un- 
tangle this one thread, supposing it to be 
the right one, from the maze of influences 
to which the child is subject. Granted 
that the teacher who is a good reader is 
more lixely to make good readers of her 
pupils, I am not ready to infer that it is 
only or chiefly a matter of imitation. 
Forty or fifty children come to a school 
from all sorts of homes—some where in- 
telligence and refinement and correct 
speech prevail, others the reverse, and ail 
intermediate degrees—society touches 
them at every point, moulding them im- 
perceptibly but inevitably—how do we 
know what it is that brings about this or 
that result, or do we not know that it is. 
a mixed product of a multitude of in- 
fluences? There is a good deal of mys- 
tery just here, and will be until we have 
gone seriously to work to examine the 
foundations, the principles at the bottom. 
of all education. Of course we should 
be ready to learn what we can from 
others; but we must not assume that 
what is good for one country or people 
can be applied without modification to 
another. Methods that suit Massachu- 
setts or Germany may not be what ‘is 
needed in Pennsylvaniaor America. The 
freedom of life here, the greater excita- 
bility of temperament, must be taken 
into account. The law in foreign coun- 
tries does for them what it could not do 
here, because we do not want it done. 
Their methods do not suit us; we should 
study and digest them, and then formu- 
late one for ourselves. Now about the 
lack of content of children’s minds, that 
we have heard about. I wonder if it 
would not be interesting to have an in- 
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and superintendents’ minds [laughter], 
with uniform questions and the results all 
‘‘tabulated,’’ you know [laughter]. We 
should remember that a child zs a child, 
and why should it not have childish 
ideas ?—it will grow out of them in time. 
You cannot eliminate child nature—you 
must take it asitis. Another thing on 
this language question: Some years ago 
technical grammar was abused, princi- 
pally for the reason that people had some- 
how come to believe that its principal use 
was to learn to speak correctly; it was 
found that some who could spell and 
parse and analyze most readily were the 
most ungrammatical talkers, and it was 
inferred that the grammar was useless 
and should be thrown out. Of course 
the inference was a wrong one. I believe 
that analysis and parsing aid in develop- 
ing the logical faculty of the mind, and 
if taken away you lose that development. 
By the way, while we are on investiga- 
tions, how would it be to try to find out 
how the most facile writers have gained 
their mastery of language? How does a 
newspaper man acquire the ability to sit 
down and write his article off-hand, cor- 
rect in all respects and in good style? 
Can we produce this facility by machine 
methods applied in school for a term of 
years? We might appoint a committee 
on this, who could ask the men them- 
selves how they did it—I think they 
would tell us. I believe we should find 
that most of them were early and wide 
readers. Macaulay was reading at three 
years old—not dime novels nor Puck; and 
not long after, he was familiar with the 
Bible and the English classics. I do not 
believe children die young or become 
feeble-minded from learning to read early; 
I have no sympathy with those who hold 
up their hands in holy horror because a 
child knows something at three or four 
—I wish most of them knew more. No- 
body has accused Macaulay of being 
weak-minded or dying prematurely 
[laughter], and his case might be multi- 
plied largely. I will only add, let us 
read the best literature, and present only 
the best to the children. That will do 
more toward popularizing good literature 
than anything else. We cannot yet have 
everywhere the perfect teachers that have 
been described, but we can and ought to 
have good literature in the schools. 
Supt. Kimber Cleaver (Huntingdon): 
It happens that I have an example that 
bears upon the proposed investigation of 
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the way men obtain fluency in the use of 
language. Oneof my boyhood associates 
is now a prominent lawyer, of amazing 
volubility of speech; and I was curious 
enough to ask him how he had attained 
it, when working ona farm and appar- 
ently not studying very hard. He said 
he had a small Dictionary of 21,000 
words, and had gone straight through it 
eight times. So much for what can be 
done by studying the Dictionary. We 
do not want all our boys.and girls to de- 
velop that special ability, but they can 
all get something out of the Dictionary. 
It is all right to get ideas from nature 
and then find words for their expression; 
but we get ideas from books too, ideas 
that we cannot always get from nature, 
and at the same time we get the words to 
clothe them. Study of nature and study 
of our classics should go hand in hand. 
Of course my friend read the classics of 
his own language, and his Dictionary 
work enabled him to understand them. 
Often young people are discouraged be- 
cause they cannot get the thought from 
the reading given them; these should be 
taught to study to enlarge their vocabulary 
and master the meaning of as many words 
as possible. 

Supt. Geo. Howell (Scranton): We 
should be governed by common sense 
here as in all other matters. Lincoln said 
we should master an idea ‘‘so as to be 
able to bound it north, east, south and 
west.’ Good reading and speaking are 
due to good thinking back of it. When 
the child understands the relation of his 
subject there will be no trouble about 
expression. The vocabulary of the child 
entering school may vary from 80 to 800 
words, and if we are to study and treat 
each individually it will demoralize our 
gradedsystem. Herbart says many good 
things, but he looks at the matter from 
the standpoint of the tutor-pedagogue. 
{ would like to ask the reader of the 
paper where he draws the line between 
thought and form study? 

Supt. Wanner: It seems to me that the 
two go along together from the begin- 
ning. 

Supt. Howell: I am not willing to ac- 
cept that from Massachusetts. I believe 
in language work that appeals to the 
common sense of the child, and that can 
be taught without technical grammar. 
Six or eight years after he enters school 
may be time enough for that. 

Supt. Hockenberry: I believe in indi- 
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vidualism, in teachers, superintendents, 
and pupils. I suppose there is no school 
in Scranton where the pupils all have 
the same ability, whether in the primary 
grade or the high school. It is individ- 
ualism when the teacher adapts instruc- 
tion to the wants of each, and such indi- 
vidualism is demanded on all sides in 
actual life. 

Supt. Howell: I admit all that, but the 
question is how far it is practical. The 
teacher has forty pupils of first grade, 
each with a different vocabulary; how is 
she to find time to test and instruct each 
individually? This idea was pressed in 
California and found impracticable, for 
want of time. We must have theory that 
can beapplied. If we had time like Her- 
bart to work on the line of the tutor-ped- 
agogue, this individual work would be 
all right; but as things are, it would de- 
stroy our graded systems, and I object to 
attempting it for that reason. 

-Supt. Boger: I did not say that the 
teacher reading to the pupils would alone 
produce good readers; I simply intended 
to insist upon utilizing the imitative 
power. I cannot disentangle the one 
thread from the thousand, as suggested 
by Dr. Buehrle, but I believe that at this 
point the imitation is the leading power 
in the child, and does most to bring about 
results in primary language work. The 
parsing and analysis appeal to other fac- 
ulties and belong at another place; I re- 
ferred to the work at the beginning. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey (Pittsburg): I 
agree with the Superintendent from Leb- 
anon that spelling should be taught by 
writing, and not orally; I teach my teach- 
ers accordingly, and when I invite others 
to help me at institute, if they do not 
agree with me I let them stay at home 
[laughter]. You do not want to have so 
many different theories put before your 
teachers that they will be uncertain which 
is right. Geta good method, and make 
the most of it till you are quite sure you 
have something better. 

The discussion closed at this point. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

On Resolutions—Supts. D. S. Keith, Al- 
toona; Geo. Howell, Scranton; C. A. Bab- 
cock, Oil City. 

On Nominations—Supts. R. K. Buehrle, 
Lancaster; J. W. Canon, New Castle; Wm. 
F. Harpel, Shamokin. 


Supt. D. A. Harman (Hazleton): I 
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would like to know whether we could not 
arrange to have both the discussions— 
‘*The True Basis of Promotion’’ and 
‘* The Waste of Time in Public Schools’’ 
—after 8 o’clock. Generally only a hand- 
ful come out to these meetings outside 
the regular hours. 

Supt. Foose: We could not change the 
programme of the joint meeting without 
conferring with the other body. 

After some further discussion, it was 
agreed to meet at 7 o’clock for the Round 
Table, as announced; and the convention 
adjourned till 2 p. m. 


— 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








ALLING to order at 2 o'clock, the 

first order was a paper on ‘“‘ The Mod- 
ern High School and its Course of 
Studies,’’ by Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, of 
Meadville. The President announced 
that that gentleman had been sick for 
some time and was unable to attend or 
prepare the paper. The first named for 
discussion was President Warfield, of 
Lafayette College. Prof. Landon, of the 
Harrisburg High School, stood next, but 
excused himself from presenting the sub- 
ject under the circumstances, and recom- 
mended that this body take a recess 
instead, and ineet with the county officers 
to listen to Prof. Gantvoort’s paper on 
‘‘Music and Literature.’’ This sugges- 
tion was adopted, the recess taken, and, 
on returning to the Drawing Room and 
calling to order, the next item on the 
programme was taken up—a paper by 
Supt. W. W. Rupert, of Pottstown, on 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BELOW THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


‘‘Our American life,’’ says an eminent 
follower of Thoreau, ‘‘still needs, beyond 
all things else, the more habitual cultivation 
of out-door habits.’’ I am not prepared to 
say that the more habitual cultivation of 
out-door habits is more sorely needed in our 
American life than any other thing that 
might be mentioned; but I do feel safe in 
affirming that we shall never accomplish 
much in teaching the natural sciences below 
the high school, in it, or above it, until we 
are willing to come out of our libraries and 
school-rooms and begin to interrogate nature 
in the open field. You will remember that 
Agassiz, speaking of elementary science in 
the schools of America, once said, ‘‘We study 
nature in the school-room, and go out doors 
and cannot find her.”’ 

Not long since I went to hear a lecture 
upon a scientific subject. By my side sat a 
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ageing who graduated a few years ago 
rom one of the oldest and best known col- 
leges in America. Some wheat sprouting 
on the desk before us turned the conversa- 
tion to botany. ‘‘Oh,’’ said my friend, ‘‘I 
know nothing about botany! Our work in 
college was almost entirely confined to the 
text-book. We took no interest in the sub- 
ject and quickly forgot the little thus ac- 
quired.’’ My friend assured me that his 
knowledge of chemistry was on a level with 
his botanical acquirements. 

One day last summer I took a trolley car 
for the park. By my side sat the graduate 
of another well-known college. There had 
recently been some talks in our borough 
on geology, and the conversation soon 
drifted to this subject. ‘‘Oh,’’ said my 
friend, ‘‘I do not know aig iy | about 
geology! We just studied a little from the 
book, never went into the field, took no in- 
terest in the subject, and so, of course, I do 
not pretend to know anything about it.’’ 

You have all heard mournful testimony to 
the same facts. These gentlemen graduated 
years ago, and we hope that the teaching of 
the natural sciences has been improved since 
their college days. We think they would 
now find more emphasis placed upon the 
personal observation of the student, and 
upon field and laboratory work, while to the 
book is assigned its proper place. It is not 
my intention to find fault with what has 
been done. We have all been great sinners 
in this matter. I now preach repentance 
and action in harmony with the same. 

Good books are indispensable in the study 
of natural science. We cannot have too 
many of them, nor can we use them too 
faithfully, if we use them intelligently. The 
book should supplement nature, not sup- 
plant her. 

‘Knowledge set in order’’ is science. 
‘* Nature study,’’ says David Starr Jordan, 
‘is the beginning of science.’’ Stanley 
Hall says, ‘‘I do not care a copper where 
you begin in nature study, provided only 
that you make the first postulate and the 
chief object of the study * a me of nature.”’ 
One of Pennsylvania’s most prominent edu- 
cators says that the first work in nature 
study, that is the first work in elementary 
natural science, should be sympathetic not 
scientific. 

I believe in these propositions with all my 
heart. If in our attempt to teach science 
below the high school we fail to arouse a 
deep and abiding interest in nature and an 
undying love for her, we fail, if not utterly, 
certainly most sadly. 

On a dull evening last February a father 
was sitting in his library, 

‘** Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower,”’ 
when he was suddenly startled by his eleven- 
year-old boy rushing down the stairway 


crying, ‘‘ Papa, hurry up! hurry up! 
up right away! 


Come 
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The father rushed out of the library and 
up the stairway, fearing that something had 

one wrong with an oil stove that had been 
eft burning in the bath-room. His fears, 
however, were soon dispelled, for the boy 
now triumphantly exclaimed, ‘‘I have seen 
the first robin this spring, papa! There it 
is, out on that electric light pole!’’ The boy 
hailed the return of his favorite bird with a 
pleasure that set his eyes and cheeks aglow. 

Here was enough enthusiasm to thor- 
oughly frighten the sober-minded father. 
That boy will also be anxious to see and 
hear the first song-sparrow, the first black- 
bird, and the first blue-bird. He will be on 
the watch, too, for spring-beauty, hepatica, 
and anemone. That soil is being prepared 
for scientific truth. 

Children can be led into this sympathetic 
love of nature only by those who have their 
own windows thrown open to her benign 
and genial influences. If we wish to enrich 
and vitalize this work, we must have an en- 
riched and vitalized teaching force. Those 
who have been over a given road, and bring 
back glowing accounts of what they have 
seen and heard, will soon have enthusiastic 
and ambitious followers. 

The relation between elementary science 
and literature is, it seems to me, one of vital 
importance. Much of what is best, most 
inspiring, and most ennobling in literature 
is under lock and key, and must ever remain 
there to those who have never been brought 
into-this sympathetic contact with nature. 
It is the sympathetic touch, not the scien- 
tific, that is needed here. 

On Lowell’s pages I find exquisitely 
beautiful thought relating to oak, and gran- 
ite, and violet, and robin, and bitch, and 
ash, and bobolink, and chewink, and rain- 
bow, and dandelion. But all these things 
are meaningless to those who have never 
learned to commune with nature. 

On Bryant’s pages I read of the North 
Star, Orion, Pleiades, The Twins, Hercules, 
Bootes, and the Great Bear. One need not 
travel far afield to see these, but to too 
many they are utter strangers. 

Here, too, in magnificent array, I meet 
my friends golden-rod, aster, spring-beauty, 
hepatica, sanguinaria, wind-flower, prim- 
rose, iringed gentian, meadow-sweet, col- 
umbine, cardinal-flower, and daffodil. But 
those who never get beyond streets and 
alleys and school-rooms care for none of 
these things. 

The crow, the king-fisher, the jay, the 
pene 6 ea sparrow, the wren, the snow-bird, 
and the whippoorwill are not beneath this 
poet’s notice. 

Bryant’s ‘‘To a Water-fowl’’ is one of the 
most beautiful little poems in the English 
language, but it is beyond the reach of those 
who know not birds and fields and sky. 

Longfellow, Whittier, Shelley, Scott, 
Burns, and Wordsworth, all take us to the 
woods and fields, and sing to us of ‘‘ The 
Birds of Killingworth,’’ of snow- bound farm- 
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ers, of ‘‘ The Skylark,’’ of purple peaks and 


of golden daffodils. 

Some hint of what genuine love of nature 
means may be caught from a stanza of Low- 
ell’s ‘‘ To the Dandelion ”’: 

‘* My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked 
with thee; 

The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song; 
who from the dark, old tree 

Beside the door sang clearly all day long; 

And I, secure in childish piety, 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he could bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted ears 

When birds and flowers and I were happy peers.” 


I cannot refrain from giving another 
glimpse of the same spirit in Burns’ ‘‘Moun- 
tain Daisy’’: 

‘“W- +, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush among the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 

To spare thee now is past my power 
Thou bonnie gem. 


‘‘Alas! it’s no thy neighbor sweet, 
- The bonnie Lark, companion meet! 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet! 
Wi’ speckl'd breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east.”’ 


But this loving appreciation of nature is 
necessary not only for the interpretation and 
enjoyment of poetry; it is essential to the 
enjoyment of good prose. 

Hawthorne in ‘‘ The House of the Seven 
Gables,’’ speaking of one of his characters, 
says, ‘‘She possessed the gift of song, and 
that, too, so naturally that you would as 
little think of inquiring whence she had 
caught it, or what master had taught her, as 
of asking the same questions about a bird, 
in whose small strain of music we recognize 
the voice of the Creator as distinctly as in 
the loudest accents of His thunder.”’ 

‘*No lover of nature,’’ says Emerson in 
one of his essays, ‘‘can enter the old piles 
of Oxford and English cathedrals without 
feeling that the forest overpowered the mind 
of the builder, and that his chisel, his saw 
and plane still reproduced its forms, its 
spikes of flowers, its locust, its pine, its oak, 
its fir, its spruce.”’ 

George Eliot, on the ges page of 
‘“‘Adam Bede,’’ says, ‘‘The elder bushes 
were spreading their summer snow.’’ Any 
one familiar with the elder’s dense, snowy 
blossoms will at once be struck by the ex- 
quisite beauty of this metaphor, but it shoots 
high over the heads of those who know noth- 
ing about nature and care little for her. 

he following from the ‘‘Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,’’ is overflowing with mean- 
ing to those who are much in the fields: ‘‘If 
ou ever saw a crow with a king-bird after 
im you will get an image of a dull speaker 
and a lively listener. The bird in sable 
plumage flaps along his straight-forward 
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course, while the other sails round him, over 


again, tweaks out a black feather, shoots 
away once more, never losing sight of him, 
and finally reaches the crow’s perch at the 
same time the crow does, having cut a per- 
fect labyrinth of loops and knots and spirals 
while the slow fowl was painfully working 
from one end of his straight line to the other.” 

We smile at this; it gives us genuine 
pleasure, because it is such a perfect de- 
scription of a ludicrous and familiar sight. 
Boys and girls unfamiliar with the king- 
bird’s method of attack, and, possibly, un- 
familiar with the crow’s flight, will find it 
dull, very dull reading. 

When our own James Pyle Wickersham 
was in Europe, he called upon Bayard Tay- 
lor. When Dr. Wickersham arose to go, 
Mr. Taylor, taking him by the hand, said, 
‘‘The people of my native country, Mr. 
Wickersham, are lacking in a love of the 
beautiful. Teach them in the schools to 
love the beautiful.’’ 

Mr. Taylor’s writings are imbued with 
this spirit, and can best be enjoyed by those 
who share it with him. I trust I do not 
burden you by giving one brief quotation 
from Taylor’s prose : 

‘It was about eight in the morning ; an 
atmosphere of crystal, and not a cloud in 
the sky. Yet something white and shining 
glimmered through the loose foliage of 
some trees on my right hand. My heart 
came into my mouth with the sudden bound 
it made, when, after plunging through the 
trees like one mad, tumbling into a ditch on 
the other side and scrambling up a great 
pile of dirt, I saw the Himalayas before me!’ 

Then follows a charming description, 
closing with the words, ‘‘But when their 
color grew rosy and lambent in the sunset, 
I could think of nothing but the divine 
beauty which beamed through them, and 
wondered whether they resembled the moun- 
tains which we shall see in the glorified 
landscapes of the future world.”’ 

I have deliberately occupied considerable 
space and consumed some valuable time in 
quoting from English literature, because I 
wish to make it perfectly clear that we are 
trying to make bricks without straw when 


we divorce literature from the sympathetic 


or artistic phase of elementary science. 
Where does literature begin? There is ‘but 
one answer to the question. The roots of 
literature are found deep down in nature 
study. To know the lark and his song, to 
love the oak and the elm, to be on familiar 
terms with the wind-flower and the violet, 
to greet Orion and the Pleiades as old and 
dear friends when they return to our sky 
after a short absence, will not make a 
scientist ; but these things w7// make life 
fuller and happier, and will make a scien- 
tist possible. Nor is this all. Children so 
taught will love good literature, and will be 
ennobled and uplifted thereby—results quite 
as important as the making of scientists. 
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Literature and nature study should act 
and react upon one another as do the mag- 
net and its keeper. Each should increase 
the power of the other. 

Let the teacher, with his pupils, go to 
the fields and the woods, and study nature 
there. The long sunny evenings and Satur- 
days will afford golden opportunities. The 
physical, intellectual and moral possibilities 
of such excursions are beyond computation. 
Everything will depend upon the teacher. 
His enthusiasm, if he possesses any, will be 
as contagious as scarlet fever; but the en- 
thusiasm, unlike the fever, will run its 
course only with life. 

Before leaving this phase of my subject I 
wish to make one suggestion that may in- 
dicate how literature, or, if you please, how 
the lessons of the class in reading may give 
force and direction to the nature work. 

Suppose the pupils, in their reading, have 
come upon Holmes’ description of the king- 
bird’s attack upon the crow. If the children 
have never seen this, take them to the fields 
to look for it. This will give definite pur- 

e and zest to the work. The study of 
iterature should be constantly sending us 
to the fields that we may compare, test and 
verify. The teacher and his pupils may 
have to go afield many times before they 
catch the pugnacious king-bird at this work, 
but this willdo no harm. The observation 
will mean more when finally made. 

We now wish to direct attention to some 
work in elementary science which more 
closely resembles what is generally done in 
the high school. We fear, indeed, that some 
of the work which we have in mind is, for 
many children, never done anywhere; but it 
should receive attention, it seems to us, 
long before entering the high school. 

Among the first things to be done when 
ene agen | children to the subject of geog- 
raphy, is the teaching of absolute direction. 
But the teaching of the points of the com- 
pass leads at once into the elements of 
astronomy. This work should be done in 
the field. Get the pupils out to see the sun 
rise on the 21st of September. Driveastake 
at some convenient point, and from it send 
a boy out towards the golden orb as he rolls 
above the horizon. At a convenient dis- 
tance this boy drives another stake, and you 
then have an east and west line. A car- 
penter’s square will now give a north and 
south line. 

On the next evening get your pupils to- 
aged and point out the north star. Then 

y this star test the line laid down in the 
morning. The calculation of the orbit of a 
comet is not more certainly astronomy than 
is the work which I have just indicated; 
but, while the former is far beyond the 
grasp of children, the latter is quite within 
their reach, and, best of all, the information 
comes just when it is needed. 

But what teacher would stop with point- 
ing out the north star? Having shown the 
tip of the Little Bear’s tail, he certainly 
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would not hesitate to show the whole ani- 
mal. And, having shown the Little Bear, 
what excuse could be offered for not show- 
ing his larger brother, especially when it is 
remembered that they live side by side. But 
when a teacher has gone this far his pupils 
will not let him rest. They will want to 
know all the prominent constellations. A 
thirst will have been created that will not 
easily be allayed. 

In like manner the pupils may be led to 
see that the point of sunrise is constantly 
shifting its position. They will see that the 
sun sometimes rises to the south of east. 
They will see that he rises farther and far- 
ther south until, apparently having ex- 
hausted himself in his effort to go south, he 
stops and begins to come back. They will 
watch him cross the east and west line and 
run far up towards the north, when again 
he hesitates, stops, and finally turns back to 
cross again the east and west line. From 
the central stake mark out on the ground 
the direction of the sun when farthest south. 
From the same point mark out the direction 
of the sun when farthest north. Then with 
a protractor, made by the teacher and the 
pupils, or bought for a few cents, measure 
the angles between the east and west line 
and the lines running to the most northern 
and the most southern positions of the sun. 
When these pupils subsequently read in 
their geography that on the 21st of June the 
sun is 23%° north of the equator, and that 
on the 22d of December he is 23° south of 
the same line, they will say, ‘‘ Yes, that 
agrees very nicely with our own observa- 
tions and calculations.’’ There will not be 
much of the parrot in pupils who have been 
thus trained to keep their eyes open and their 
wits at work. 

With two sticks of wood fastened together 
at right angles, and the protractor of which 
I have just spoken, grammar school pupils 
will take delight in measuring the sun's 
altitude at noon. And when they have this 
it is much easier to calculate their latitude 
than to solve many of the problems in their 
lessons in arithmetic. I have known sixth- 
year pupils to calculate the latitude of their 
school-room and obtain a result within a 
degree‘of the truth. The value of such work 
lies. of course, in the close observation de- 
manded. 

In the study of geography pupils are ex- 
pected to name the chief mineral productions 
of the different countries. But it seems to 
me this must be my and profitless work if 
the children never have an opportunity to 
see and handle the minerals and thus be- 
come acquainted with them. There should 
be a collection of minerals accessible to the 
classes in geography. When the pupils are 
reading and talking about iron ores, for ex- 
ample, they should be taken to the museum, 
or, better still, to the mines when this is 
possible, and should be taught how to recog- 
nize the most important specimens. The 
chemistry and the mineralogy of the high 
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school are not necessary for this work. A 
boy of twelve who has seen a few good spec- 
imens of brown hematite, and has observed 
its fibrous structure and red powder. will 
thereafter know a fair specimen of this val- 
uable ore. In like manner he should be 
made familiar with the principal ores of all 
the common minerals. How easy, for ex- 
ample, it is to a between gold and 
iron pyrites, or fool’s gold. Gold flattens 
out under the hammer. It is malleable. 
But fool’s gold under the hammer breaks 
into powder. There is no mystery here. 
This is certainly mineralogy, but it is that 
elementary form of it which is adapted to 
the _—_ present needs. 

The characteristics of the most important 
building-stones: should be studied in the 
same manner. Why should pupils talk 
about granite, and marble, and serpentine, 
and gneiss, and sandstone, and yet never be 
given a fair chance to become familiar with 
these valuable building materials? 

Pupils should, of course, be encouraged 
to make collections of minerals for them- 
selves. They will also be glad to help make 
a collection for their school. By securing 
duplicates they can trade with their friends, 
and in this way they will soon be in pos- 
session of a good cabinet of minerals. 
Pupils who have been thus encouraged and 
taught, will enter the high school with 
good, keen appetites for the science which 
that institution may offer them. 

The elements of meteorology should be 
taught in connection with the work in 
geography. Pupils should, we think, for a 
time at least, keep a simple weather record. 
Date, temperature, clear or stormy weather, 
and direction of the wind, should be indi- 
cated. Other data may be recorded at the 
suggestion of the teacher. Questions like 
the following might be used to give direc- 
tion and value to the observations: Do 
weather vanes, smoke and clouds at any 
given time indicate the same direction of 
the wind? What relation do you observe 
between the direction of the wind and the 
weather? Do haloes portend storm? Do 
new and full moon exercise any marked 
effect upon the weather? Have you ever 
observed any peculiar change in tempera- 
ture just relade a fall of snow? Have you 
observed the conditions under which fog, 
dew, and frost are formed ? 

I find myself approaching the limits of 
this paper, and yet I have not said one word 
about geology, the elements of which must 
be used in the geography class. This 
science touches geography at so many 
points, that I shall make no attempt to dis- 
cuss it. Indeed I cannot think of any 
natural science that canuot, in its elements, 
be profitably introduced below the high 
school. 

Before closing, I wish to make a sugges- 
tion respecting the science work in the 
eighth i or that immediately below the 
high school. The work here must be made 
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as attractive and valuable as possible. We 
wish to hold these pupils in the schools, and 
send them to the high school full of en- 
thusiasm for the work there. Now it is nof 
always possible to supply the pupils of this 
grade with lift pumps, force Dg os air 
pumps, electrical machines and other de- 
sirable pieces of apparatus. But I find that 
the b ar grr in this grade are deeply inter- 
ested in the facts that are properly taught 
only by the aid of such apparatus. I know 
one school of girls of this grade—girls, mark 
you—who made their own lift pump. My 
suggestion is, that when the necessary ap- 
paratus cannot be made by the pees: it 
may be borrowed from the high school. 
The pupils of the lower grade will thus 
catch a hint of the good things in store for 
them in the grade above, and they will not 
allow any trifle to cheat them out of the 
enjoyment of them. 

I close this paper with the words of Dr. 
Stanley Hall: ‘‘Love nature, infect the 
children with it, and you will lay deeper 
than in any other way, than in all the other 
ways, the foundation for which the school 
and the church exist.”’ 


Supt. D. S. Keith (Altoona): I think 
we all realize that this matter has been 
too much neglected. It has the advan- 
tage of giving practical knowledge and 
training the mind at one and the same 
time. No doubt, as we have been told, 
the best way to study natural science is 
to go out-doors; but is it always practica- 
ble? I believe we should deal with 
things rather than books when we can; it 
is more interesting to see and handle 
things than to hear or read about them. 
In botany there are many technical terms 
that the child can learn in the primary 
grade, and these should be taught there, 
and so get a little foundation for later 
study. This work is suited to the devel- 
opment of mind at that period, when the 
observing faculties are actively seeking 
knowledge. Children thus early at- 
tracted to nature study will be likely to 
pursue it further. It is a mistake to 
give so much verbal description, when we 
can work from the object. The flower, 
the fossil, should be placed in the hand; 
the theory of dew and frost, and other 
operations of natural forces, can be taught 
through the eye; and the teacher can 
readily extend the course. Down here 
too we should make beginnings in classi- 
fication. All this is possible in the pub- 
lic school, but how many teachers are 
qualified to present science in this way, 
so as to interest the children, and not fire 
over their heads? Something has been 
done in the way of simple elementary 
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text-books, and in utilizing the reading 
lesson to teach elements of science. Since 
we must do some of the work with books, 
let us insist on having the kind we want, 
and we will get them. So far most 
available books are beyond the capacity 
of the primary grade. Our reading-books 
would be improved by substituting for 
some of the lessons, the elementary facts 
and terms of natural science; then we 
should gain both the ability to read and 
the scientific fact from a single lesson. 
Supt. L. B. Shearer (Carlisle): My ex- 
perience is limited, being that of a be- 
ginner in managing a system of graded 
schools. So far as we have gone, we have 
tried to be guided by such common sense 
as we have, not claiming of course to have 
all there is. Even one's thinking is con- 
ditioned by local limitations, and cannot 
be expected to be always right. The 
school history of my community is unique; 
in 1836 Carlisle had eleven months school. 
In 1850 a special law exempted us from 
State supervision, and for forty-five years 
we so remained; when the special law was 
repealed, we came under the general law, 
and I became the pioneer superintendent. 
We made but fewchanges. Of course the 
mass of the work is in the elementary 
schools; we receive one hundred and fifty 
new pupils a year, only twenty-five are 
graduated from high school, so eighty- 
four per cent. are forced out by the exi- 
gencies of life before completing the 
course. These elementary schools are the 
schools of the masses, the only ones the 
children of the most common of the com- 
mon people ever attend: and remember- 
ing this, what ought we to teach there 
and what not? I think the State law has 
made a curriculum suitable, or nearly so, 
for our schools below the high school; I 
regard those ‘‘common branches’’ as the 
reflection of the best judgment of the best 
school men that our State has had in fifty 
years. When we analyze the list it re- 
solves itself into: 1, studies for language; 
2, studies for number; 3, studies for in- 
formation. In language we have spell- 
ing, reading, definition and use of words 
in sentences—you might call that gram- 
mar, but we have no technical grammar 
work below the high school; we try to 
make language teaching practical by the 
proper use of language itself all along the 
line; of course penmanship is also asso- 
ciated here. In number, arithmetic is the 
foundation of the entire structure; and if 
we have taught that thoroughly to those 
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who are forced out of school at eleven, 

twelve or thirteen, we think we have done 
our duty by them—if we have not done 
this, we are not only negligent, but almost 
criminal. Then we have geography for 
information about the world and especi- 

ally our own country, with which we try 
to inculcate patriotism; and in physiology 
we give such knowledge as will enable 
them to take such care of the body as to 
produce strong, healthy citizens. We 
have had vocal music in our schools for 
nineteen years, and can commend the re- 
sults; each school has the special teacher 
two periods a week, and thirty minutes 
with its own teacher. The only place 
we minister to the high school is in the 
grammar grade, where there is a little 
elementary algebra and _ single-entry 

book-keeping. This may seem a little 

narrow; we have no natural science, nat- 

ural history, nor anything of the kind. 

What little we do on that line is without 

text-books, and we have no time to go 
out into the fields; we get some informa- 

tion from a variety of supplementary | 
reading books, having four or five sets in 

use, and changing them about every two 
or three months from one school to an- 

other, to get the use of all everywhere. 

There should be more reading done by 

the children than in the past; every 

school-room should have its book-shelf, 

with as many books as can be used. I 

would carry a course of general reading 

all the way up through the high school, 

and make it compulsory if necessary. But 

children generally like to read interesting 

matter, and it is something they can do 

for themselves; besides, letting the books 

go out into the families at home will do 

a good work there. 

Prof. H. H. Spayd (Minersville): The 
paper has my endorsement, and I will 
add_that it seems to me our object should 
rather be to train our pupils to see and 
hear for themselves than to gather a mul- 
tiplicity of facts. Good reading is a good 
thing, but too often there is nothing in 
the pupil’s mind that responds to the 
thought in the words. I have noted 
many times how children who had no 
country experience failed to understand 
the allusions of the lesson. This can 
only be reached by observation of facts. 

Supt. Samuel H. Dean (Mt. Carmel): 
If we are to have science teaching, and 
we ought to have it, the actual objects 
should be before our eyes or in our hands. 
Agassiz gave his pupils objects, and took 
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them out into the field. Before you can 
have great success you must first become 
enthused yourself, then get your teachers 
enthused; take the teachers out into the 
field, and let them take the pupils. 

Supt. Buehrle: I appreciate the diffi- 
culty presented by Supt. Keith, that in 
large and growing cities it becomes in- 
creasingly impracticable to take the pupils 
out into the country. I wonder how the 
teachers in Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
and Scranton and Williamsport get their 
pupils out into the country, and how 
often? Lancaster is not a very big city— 
two miles each way, four square miles; 
yet we find many primary pupils who 
have never been more than half a mile 
from the school-house. In a grammar 
school this week I saw many’ boys who 
had never been to Columbia, only ten 
miles away. ‘Taking aschool of 50 or 60 
out to the woods at one time would be 
something of a ‘‘picnic’’ for the teacher. 
I should not like to undertake that often 
myself. Besides, I am not sure I know 
how to rouse all the enthusiasm spoken 
of by our nature-study friends. Many of 
our teachers do go to the woods with the 
children once or twice a year, in the 
spring and fall, and of course the pupils 
enjoy it. But it is no easy thing to ‘‘en- 
thuse’’ a hundred or more teachers. I 
have suggested sending out groups to 
make observations on Saturday or Sunday 
and report on Monday, which would 
apply to both observation and language, 
but it has not brought the desired answer. 
Something can be done with specimens 
supplied from outside. You know children 
are fond of live things. While they care 
little about a skeleton, they find plenty 
of fun in a live kitten or bird, or even a 
butterfly orcaterpillar. Bringing in these 
living specimens, examining them and 
talking intelligently about them, might 
develop some enthusiasm. Now, are we 
to so limit nature-study as to exclude 
man, his works, his social existence? 
Shall we attach more importance to the 
wriggling of a worm than to the thousand 
people who wriggle through life in a 
great mill? Many young people in manu- 
facturing places never see the inside of a 
mill, or know how those people work and 
live. It might be as well to take a class 
in nature study to a-mill, or an electric 
plant, or some other great industry, to 
see how their fellow human beings live, 
as to see the trees in the woods or the fish 
in the water. 
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Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin (Wilkesbarre): 
I want to emphasize the importance of 
scientific study from the sympathetic 
side. There should be more in it than 
mere classification and utilitarian value; 
we want to bring the child’s mind and 
heart into closer sympathy with the other 
works of God, that they may learn to 
love the Creator of nature. This, I take 
it, is the chief value of the study. The 
difficulties of city schools are not over- 
stated; we are asked to interpret almost 
everything by reference to nature, and 
have not the means of interpretation. It 
is a serious difficulty. Of course, we can 
bring in a basket of forest leaves, and do 
something in comparison and classifica- 
tion; but how much more fortunate are 
you who have woods at the schoolhouse 
door! There you can bring your pupils 
into fullest sympathy with the great book 
God has written with His own hand—and 
this, I say again, is the perfect fruition of 
nature study. We must just do what 
we can; first preparing ourselves to 
work intelligently, then 
encouraging our teachers to do the same. 
Whatever teaching we can do, let it be 
good teaching. Let us not make too 
much of the difficulties. What cannot 
be done, let us drop; what can be done, 
let us do well. The working of the 
scientific field will be of immense use to 
us, if undertaken with an earnest will 
and a proper spirit; but in all this work, 
let us not forget to look at it from the 
sympathetic side. 

Supt. Howell: Do I understand Supt. 
Rupert to make these nature studies a 
part of the regular course, or are they 
brought in incidentally ? 

Supt. Rupert: We do not keep it sep- 
arate, but aim to blend it as intimately 
as possible with our other work. I ap- 
preciate the difficulty in large cities; but 
for one thing, the stars are always over- 
head, and there is a good place for a be- 
ginning. The caterpillar and butterfly, 
too, are at your doors; the birds come 
into town, and you can give your boys a 
good lesson in teaching them to observe 
and protect instead of destroying them. 
And you can surely go out now and then. 
We have organized a ‘‘ Rambler Club,”’ 
which nearly all our teachers have joined; 
their excursions are made under a well- 
qualified leader, who can direct their 
study of the flowers and birds of spring. 
It is not so difficult to get outside of 
‘*four square miles.’’ I know one deli- 
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cate young lady who tells of twelve and 
fifteen mile excursions in geographical 
work at Wellesley. This would be an 
excellent thing for teachers physically, 
for plenty of them do not get half enough 
air, and the walk would be the best pos- 
sible exercise. 

Supt. James C. Houser (Danville): 
May there not be a danger along the line 
indicated by Supt. Coughlin, of develop- 
ing a tendency in the child to look at 
God and nature as identical? May we 
not go too far toward the concrete, and 
forget the claims of the abstract ? 

Supt. Howell: Considering how very 
little of this work we can do at best, can 
we accomplish much by it in the way of 
making pupils think along the line of 
their work? I believe in this nature 
work, if you have time for it; but where 
we admit 1100 pupils a year and graduate 
30, this question forces itself upon you— 
Can you get most discipline out of few 
studies or many? and can we afford to 
burden the course with anything beyond 
actual essentials? If you can give 
enough to start a train of thought that 
will make the pupil continue the study 
in after life, that is an argument for put- 
ting it in; but if it must be crowded in to 
the neglect of the common branches, we 
had better leave it out. I believe there 
is more discipline in two or three studies 
than in six or eight; and if as we are 
told the education given twenty years 
ago was more thorough than to day’s, it 
is because we are attempting to cover too 
much ground. Pupils do not concentrate 
their powers on definite lines. Teachers 
make a mistake in dividing their ener- 
gies. Of course it is not a question of 
getting a few facts of nature—the object 
is to make pupils think; and I put the 
common branches first of all. 

Supt. Coughlin: You cannot concen- 
trate the powers of the children’s minds 
on heavy study at the age they come to 
us. If more of this kind of interesting 
work was done, perhaps more than 30 o1 
Supt. Howell’s 1100 would hold out 
through the course. It is a mistake to 
act upon the theory that because they 






drop out at eleven or twelve, we must 


stuff in all possible things; but we want 
to induce them to stay with us longer 
whenever circumstances will permit. 
Supt. Cleaver: The teaching of elemen- 
tary science has two objects—to give 
knowledge and to discipline the mind. 
How are we to understand geography 
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without some science? Ifwedo not know 
the conditions of our own country, how 
appreciate those of other countries? We 
must have science study under one name 
or another, to teach even the common 
branches. I suggest that if we could 
have Science Readers, from which the 
pupils might read and the teachers send 
them out with questions to verify by ob- 
servation, it would be good. Besides the 
facts learned, it would create a desire to- 
understand the environment. 
The discussion closed at this point. 


INDIAN SCHOOL. 


Hon. Henry Houck, of the School De- 
partment, read a letter from Capt. Pratt, 
inviting the members to visit the Indian 
School at Carlisle. 


SCHOOL VISITATION. 


Next was a Round Table in charge of 
Supt. H. H. Weber, of Middletown, who 
opened the discussion of the question, 
‘* How can the City Superintendent make 
his visits most beneficial to pupils and 
teachers ?”’ 


I do not know that it will be possible to 
interest you in such a threadbare subject as 
sehool visitation just after such a lively dis- 
cussion upon the teaching of elementary 
science. My memory takes me back to the 
time long ago when I taught—perhaps I had 
better say £ep¢ school, and now and then was 
favored with the august presence of the su- 
perintendent, who I then thought (as man 
think with regard to us now) held the desti- 
nies of teachers in his hands. When the 
superintendent visited my school the first 
time I had believed it a model, but the mis- 
takes and confusion that made up that day 
made it a veritable ‘‘ blue Monday.’’ Happy 
is the superintendent who when he finds 
such conditions in a school, storms in pro- 
gress and other storms brewing on the hori- 
zon, can pour oil upon the troubled waters, 
and bring peace and good-will. The super- 
intendent I have alluded to did not give me 
much comfort, but kindly remembered me 
when he came to mark my certificate for 
‘‘ practical teaching.’’ As memory rapidly 
glances at the pictures of my school days, I 
see other visiting superintendents who came, 
saw, did zo¢ conquer, and went away—only 
that, and nothing more. Then there were 
others who left another kind of impression. 
I remember one particularly, whose visits 
brought with them a sunshiny influence 
which permeated the school for days and 
weeks afterwards. 

One of the fads of the present day is ‘‘child 
study,’’ and I have often wished that if there 
be any virtue in it, a double portion might 
be given to us superintendents, that we may 
know how to deal with those who are to 
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mould child life. It seems to me we should 
be'touched with a feeling of the infirmities 
of teachers and children more deeply than 
perhaps we sometimes are. I believe that 
the teachers and the children are as anxious 
as we can be to teach and learn well, and are 
as willing to receive virtue from us as was 
the woman in Scripture who touched the 
hem of Christ’s garment. If we had more of 
that Christ-like simplicity and less of dig- 
nity, we should approach more nearly the 
ideal superintendent so well portrayed in 
Dr. Schaeffer’s report. 

So many things enter into this subject 
that time will not permit even the mention 
of all. There are all sorts of ways to make 
our visits beneficent. It helps one very much 
to know his people. I am fortunate in know- 
ing the name, grade, location, individual 
and relative standing, and home surround- 
ings of fully four-fifths of the pupils of the 
schools under my charge; this enables one 
to make visitation far more effective. I do 
not know how I obtained this information— 
itcame easily. Of course where your teach- 
ers number hundreds and your pupils thou- 
sands, this intimate knowledge is impossi- 
ble, and even if possible would involve the 
sacrifice of other duties; but where you can 
do it, it multiplies your efficiency. 

We are to consider the question how to 
‘‘get there;’? we want to know what has 
been found good for Pittsburgh, and Al- 
toona, and Williamsport, and other places, 
and how far the rest of us can profit by their 
experience. We smaller folks want to hear 
from our brethren who have wider fields. 

And now, as the leader of a Round Table 
is not appointed to do all the talking, I will 
turn over the question to you. I have thought 
it might expedite matters to divide the 
subject into three heads, and consider the 
value of visitation in these directions: 

1. In securing proper care for the health 
and comfort of the children. 

2. In taking an active interest in the work 
and exercises of each school. 

_3. In timely commendation and just criti- 
cism. 

Supt. F. E. Flickinger (Chambers- 
burg): For the health and comfort of 
pupils we should secure plenty of sun- 
light, which is the great disease-killer; 
plenty of pure air, which is the essence of 
life; and in order to this, ventilation on 
correct scientific principles. The build- 
ing in which we meet is a model in this 
respect, as I know from two years’ teach- 
ing here. Under unfavorable conditions, 
ventilation can be secured by a board 
placed under the lower sash, which allows 
air toenter between the sash. The temper- 
ature should be about 68 or 70 degrees. 
Dust is a microbe-carrier—keep it down 
by some dust dressing sprinkled on the 
floor; dipping the broom in coal oil is 
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useful. Keep the school rooms disin- 
fected. Abolishing recesses has length- 
ened the period of continuous confine- 
ment, and increased the strain; the 
calesthenic period does not make up for 
the relaxation in voluntary play. We 
must look after the outbuildings, as now 
indicated by law. As tothecontact with 
children of impure character, that danger 
is greater where a few get together at 
irregular times than when the whole 
school goes out to play. The little play- 
periods are bright spots in the child's 
day, and we should not take them away. 
We should not consider the interest and 
convenience of teachers as above the wel- 
fare of the children. The argument of 
exposure of health in the recess on the 
playground is no stronger than against 
the same exposure going to and from 
school. The indoor exercises are object- 
ionable on account of the dust stirred up 
by the motion. Dr. Jewell of Chicago, 
an eminent authority on nervous disease, 
says ‘‘the abolishing of recesses and 
lengthening the hours of confinement is 
to be depreated from the standpoint of 
the bodily health of the child.’’ 

Supt. David A. Harman (Hazleton): 
Of course in large cities individual con- 
tact is less frequent, but the same general 
principles govern visitation everywhere. 
The whole secret of the matter of how to 
take and create interest in the work of 
the school, turns upon whether the 
Superintendent is in true sympathy with 
his teachers and pupils. When such is 
the case, all other things will right them- 
selves. Deep interest in the children is 
bound to show itself, and your visit will 
do good while you are there and leave 
good impressions’ afterward. Let the 
teacher realize that you come asa friend 
and helper and guide, and that relation 
established will be fraught with good to 
all. I fear we too often forget to leave 
behind a word of commendation, There 
is always something for which you can 
say a good word; and ‘as we grow older 
there is a tendency to set our standards 
higher and to grow more critical, which 
sometimes discourages a teacher when we 
have no such meaning. The word of 
praise counteracts that. Do not expeci 
as much of those who have recently 
joined the corps as we get from those 
who have been with us for years. ‘Teach- 
ers should feel free to come to the Super- 
intendent with their difficulties, sure of a 
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we are, and will do it if properly en- 
couraged. Give your critical suggestions 
to the teachers privately, not before the 
school. If the children see that you are 
the teacher’s friend, they will accept you 
as their friend also, and will regard you 
as their superintendent, and your influ- 
ence with them will be almost unlimited. 

Supt. Buehrle: Methods of criticism 
differ with the circumstances of the case; 
there can be no fixed rule. When it is 
not wise to criticise at the time, it can be 
done at the grade meeting. I think when 
no criticism is made, teachers infer (and 
properly) that they are doing as well as 
expected. I find sometimes it is well to 
take charge of a class and so illustrate 
some special point. I have done this 
with the English selections we have com- 
mitted once a month (the High School 
has them twice a week —the principal is 
an enthusiast in this line). I bring the 
pupils of two or three rooms into one, 
and go through the poem with them in 


the presence of the teachers, line by line, 


verse by verse. I believe this has done 
some good; the best way to show people 
how you want it done is by doing it; you 
will not be exactly imitated, but sugges- 
tions are given. Occasionally we may 
give a set talk to a school, the teacher 
being apprised in advance. In 17 years 
experience in the same town, you learn 
various ways of doing things, and do not 
cling to special recipes. It is important 
that the utmost confidence exist between 
teachers and superintendent, and I think 
this is generally the case. Teachers seldom 
hesitate about carrying their difficulties 
to the superintendent. The grade meet- 
ings afford a first-rate opportunity for 
advice and suggestion, and in subsequent 
visitation you can observe whether your 
hints are applied. I think this substan- 
tially covers the ground of criticism. 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


“Supt. John Morrow (Allegheny): I 
have some money that belongs to this 
body, which I held as Treasurer, which I 


am ready to turn over. Here is the ac- 








The President said the new Treasurer, 





ceive the balance and any other moneys 
belonging to the Treasury. 

The Association then adjourned to 7 
p. m. 


> 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








N reassembling at 7 o’clock, Vice- 

President Gotwals took the chair, 
and the following paper was read by Supt. 
Geo. Howell, of Scranton, on . 


THE TRUE BASIS OF PROMOTION. 


The true basis of promotion is the ability 
of the pupil to do work in the next higher 
grade. How to determine that 4bility or 
measure the capacity of the pupil for more 
advanced work is the question of the hour. 
In the industrial world man has his standard 
unit by which he can make exact computa- 
tions; but, unfortunately for us, in the edu- 
cational world, we must rely solely on ap- 
proximations made by judgments based on 
experience. We may talk about positive 
knowledge and skill, but we have no yard- 
stick yet with which we can measure indi- 
vidual strength and get positive results. 
When we know the exact number of co- 
ordinate groups, the true order of studies ; 
when human nature becomes an invariable 
quantity, and the equation of life contains 
only known quantities, we may expect a 
perfect system of gradation in our schools, 
but not till then, 

The teachers of Scranton believe in daily, 
review, and final examinations. By daily 
examinations we mean the questions put by 
a teacher in the class-room to show the con- 
nection between the lesson of yesterday and 
the lesson of to-day, or to test the knowledge 
of the subject under consideration, or to sug- 
gest new thoughts. With us the spirit of 
Socrates is still a living spirit. By review 
examinations we mean written or oral ex- 
aminations, prepared and conducted by the 
class teacher, on some natural division of a 
subject, i. e., longitude and time in arith- 
metic, circulation in physiology, slavery in 
history, house words in spelling. By final 
examinations we mean examinations pre- 


| pared by a committee of nine (four from the 


grade to be examined, two from the grade 
above, two from the grade below, and the 
superintendent). .The objects of the final 
examinations are, fitst, to test the pupils on 
the relations of parts to the whole; second, 
to place in the hands of the teacher an in- 


een: strument of defense against disappointed 

ered oo former cpesameer - + - $6.75 | applicants for promotion; third, to show 
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gets out of the mind and is expressed in 
words of our own. Reproduction is one of 
the essential elements in the process of 
learning, and a practical application of 
knowledge is the only sure test that the 
knowledge acquired is thoroughly under- 
stood. Again, examinations serve as a 
standard and a stimulus for both teachers 
and pupils. Fair, honest, open competition 
is one of the — forces pushing our 
civilization to a higher and a better plane. 
I am willing to admit that we sometimes 
abuse the examination system, but its abuse 
by the few is not an argument for its disuse 
by the many. 

Having asserted our belief in examina- 
tions, daily, review and final, the question, 
Do we make examinations a basis for pro- 
motions? is certainly pertinent. In repl 
to this question we desire to say that all 
our promotions are made on the daily 
examinations made by the teacher and re- 
ported monthly to the parent. You imme- 
diately ask, Can we trust the judgment of 
teachers? Yes, teachers arehonest. There 
is sometimes a want of unity, a lack of 
continuity of effort; the excellent work of 
one teacher is neutralized by the poor work 
of another; sometimes teachers fail to survey 
the whole field, see no connection between 
their work and the work above and below. 
Like the artists in the United States mint 
they are severally ignorant of what their 
associates are doing. But these are defects 
that can be remedied. Have the teachers 
who do fragmentary work attend your grade 
meetings, and prepare in committee qnes- 
tions for pupils in the grade above snd the 
grade below and they will soon realize 
through the criticism of their fellow teach- 
ers, if in no other way, that they are not 
and cannot be independent factors in any 
school system. As soon as a teacher can 
realize the relation which one period of 
school life bears to another, he is competent 
to judge promotions. Dr. White has well 
said ‘‘ The teacher who cannot, at the end 
of a month, form a reasonably correct esti- 
mate as to whether a child deserves or does 
not deserve to be promoted, is to be pitied if 
not retired.’’ 

Teachers, in my judgment, are as com- 
petent to determine the success of pupils as 
they are to teach and grade examination 
papers, An act teacher is ready at 
any time to pass judgment on the ability of 
one child when compared with another. 

Further, I believe we have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain, when we relieve 
teachers of the responsibility of promoting 
their own pupils. A teacher who knows 
that his opinion, ascertained through daily 
contact with his pupils, is going to be an im- 
portant factor or item in settling the ques- 
tion of promotions, will’ be more faithful 
and thorough than the teacher who is re- 

ed as one incompetent to pass judg- 
ment on grade work. Again, a pupil who 
knows that his teacher must decide upon 
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his fitness for promotion, is more anxious 
to deserve that teacher’s commendation 
than he would be if an examination were 
the final test. 

I care not for custom or the tendency of 
the times. As long as I exercise the right 
to supervise, I shall never take from the 
teacher that which enables him to enforce 
obedience and attention. We must not rob 
the teacher of his power to exalt and mag- 


nify himself and his work in the sight of his 


pupils. 

In the lower classes (primary) the recem- 
mendation of the teacher is the only basis 
of promotion with a time limit (two years) 
If a teacher at the end of two years cannot 
get one year’s work out of a boy, it is time 

e was placed under the guidance and in- 
spiration of another. 

In the higher classes, for promotion we 
take into consideration: 1. Examination re- 
sults; 2. Age; 3. Health; 4. Time in grade; 
and 5. Capacity for original or new work. 

And we are governed by the following 
principles: 1. The highest percentages do 
not always indicate the highest grade work; 
2. Class requirements first, individual re- 
y merge mans second; 3. The pupil’s welfare 

rst, the teacher’s work second; 4. The grade 
is for the pupil, not the pupil for the grade; 
5. Marks tell what the pupil has done, not 
what he can do. 

While we regard examinations as elements 
in the process of teaching, we object to them 
as a basis for promotion, first, because no 
one but a teacher of the class can fairly test 
the class on the subjects taught; second, be- 
cause a pupil’s promotion should depend on 
his ability to do higher work; third, because 
examinations do not test the physical energy 
or the reflective powers of the pupil. 

Examinations at best are an expedient. 
The results never tell the whole truth. But 
they are not absolutely useless and subject 
to eternal condemnation. They aid not only 
the teacher, but the superintendent too. 
They enable him to determine class aver- 
ages. His duty is the gradation of classes, 
not the gradation of individual pupils. 

Some one has said the highest kind of 
teaching defies all test, and that statement 
is true looking at education from a spiritual 
standpoint. But though examinations fail 
to measure the inspiration and desires ere- 
ated and instilled in the minds and hearts 
of the pupils, they are pre-eminently fitted 
and useful in testing the acquisition of 
knowledge. Have pupils understand that 

cent. marks indicate industry and fidel- 


‘ity, not superior excellence, and they will 


pursue knowledge and culture for their own 
sake. 

Supt. Rupert: With us promotion de- 
pends mainly, not wholly, upon the 
teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s work; I 
also send out a set of examination ques- 
tions to test the work of the year. The 
superintendent makes the promotions on 
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the teacher’s recommendation. An aver- 
age of 70 or more is sufficient; those who 
are near this line are the ones affected by 
the examination. These are the doubt- 
ful cases, but with us they are not one- 
fourth of one per cent. Where a teach- 
er’s judgment is likely to be too strict, or 
where her estimate seems too high, of 
course the superintendent must exercise 
his judgment. 

Supt. Chas. F. Foster (Chester): We 
have no final examination, promotion de- 
pending on the monthly reports. We 
make no question of the honesty of teach- 
ers, but sometimes timidity as to what 
parents may think and say has its influ- 
ence. It is our habit to demote as well 
as promote whenever the situation 
requires it. We make tests at unex- 
pected times upon the work of the month, 
which aid in judging the teacher’s capa- 
city as well as the pupils’. The marks 
are sent to the parents; sometimes they 
do not pay attention to them, and if a 
pupil fails to keep up for some time we 
send a special note. This seems to work 
well. 

Supt. Gotwals: Are the promotions 
made upon the monthly tests ? 

Supt. Foster: Partly upon them, partly 
upon the recitation record, partly upon 
the general estimate of the teacher. 

Supt. Buehrle: What do you do about 


| those who are absent when the test is 


made? 

Supt. Foster: When there is sickness 
or other reasonable excuse, we examine 
them separately. 

Supt. Buehrle: Has the teacher or 
superintendent any right to ask what is 
the cause of absence ? 

Supt. Foster: We do it, and the Board 
upholds us. I do not know that there is 
any law either way. 

Supt. Buehrle: I do not believe the 
directors have any such power, or the 
teachers either, if it comes to settlement 
in a court of last resort. There may be 
causes of absence that people are unwill- 


- ing to give and should not be required to 


give. Whatever is not essential to the 
well-being of the school is matter of 
freedom, and is left to parental right. 

Supt. C. S. Hoffman (Columbia): How 
do you deal with irregularity in atten- 
dance? 

Supt. Howell: When a child is irregu- 
lar and falls behind, we send the parent 
notice; if no amendment, a second notice; 
if still irregular, our board say the pupil 
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shall bedemoted. The method is simple, 
and is found to work well—people regard 
such putting back as a sort of family dis- 
grace. I would like to hear from Supt. 
Foose how he manages without examina- 
tions? Do his percentage marks stand 
for intelligence only, or include industry 
and fidelity? 

Supt. Foose: We take in all. The 
teachers have their records, made for 
their own convenience; we have the re- 
sults of our tests; from these, from the 
recitations and reviews, from the teachers’ 
knowledge of the pupils’ work, we judge 
of their fitness to pass from one grade to 
another. Of course we depend largely 
upon the judgment of the teacher, who 
knows what is expected, and what the 
standard is. We have all sorts of pupils, 
of course—some bright but indifferent, 
others faithful but slow; all this is taken 
into account. When pupils’ work is un- 
satisfactory, we notify the parents. We 
think it right to insist on the proper 
amount of scholarship to do the work of 
the next grade; sometimes we make a 
little allowance for a dull pupil who can 
hardly reach the line, and pass him along 
with the understanding that if he does 
not do well he must put an extra year 
into that grade; there are a few such 
cases. Some who did good work and 
stood fairly in grammar school do not do 
well in high school; we give them their 
chance, some cannot do the work, some 
stay five years and others drop out. In 
our experience we find some pupils who 
cannot do this higher work, no matter 
what teaching they have. All these are 
the exceptional cases; we deal with them 
as best we can. Many pupils go straight 
through the entire course without ever 
being examined; the examinations are 
for those who are lazy, careless, indiffer- 
ent, or lack capacity. We make our pro- 
motions the first of April; there is no 
break from the end to the beginning of 
the school term. 

Supt. Addison Jones (West Chester): 
May I ask, how do your graduates get 
along when they go to college or to a 
civil servic examination?—do they do 
well ? 

Supt. Foose: They uniformly stand 
high; some colleges take them without 
examination. 

Supt. Jones: And you have no reviews? 

Supt. Foose: We have our tests, of 
course; but not for purpeses of promotion 
—we do not need them for that. 
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Supt. Buehrle: Well, we have examin- 
ations, and call them so, and not ‘‘tests’’ 
or “‘reviews.’’ We have our regular 
recitation record of every day too,.and I 
believe the standing established by that 
record is not and cannot be reliable. Am 
I right or wrong? 

Supt. Howell: I should say you are 
wrong, clearly. The daily record stands 
for the pupil’s habit as nothing else does 
or can; and his habit is what his future 
stands upon. 

Supt. Harman: I find a difficulty with 
those pupils who must labor part of every 
year, and so cannot keepup. Should we 
have a special school for them, or a spe- 
cial course? If we keep putting them 
back, they grow too old for their grade. 

Supt. Cleaver: Sometimes pupils fail to 
pass for other than intellectual reasons— 
there may be defects of sight, hearing, or 
the like. 

Supt. Howell; I think instead of so 
broad a question we had better another 
time confine the discussion to some spe- 
cial point. 


Adjourned to 9.30 to-morrow morning, © 


> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 








N the absence of Dr. Jeffers and Supt. 
Lose, who were to open this session, 
the subject assigned to them was dropped, 
and on motion the question left over from 
yesterday, ‘‘ What relation do Special 
Teachers sustain to the other teachers in 
the school ?’’ was substituted as the first 
order for the morning. 


THE SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin (Wilkesbarre), 
was called upon to open the discussion. 
He said he had no very extended experi- 
ence in the matter of special teachers, 
but of course in common with others he 
recognized the growing need of specialists 
along several lines—drawing, music, 
penmanship and supervision of primary 
work. In small districts, where the spe- 
cial teacher is able to do all the teaching 
of his or her particular branch in a few 
schools, or where what is needed is only a 
model teacher, the relation is a simple 
one, and easily adjusted. But where the 
special teacher is a general supervisor of 
other teachers’ work, the question be- 
comes more difficult and the relation more 
complex. Then the instruction of teach- 
ers becomes the important function. It. 
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is in this relation that we have had our 


limited experience. The supervisory 
work of the special teacher resembles our 
own in many things; illustration of the 
best method of teaching by taking charge 
of the work of a school sometimes, noting 
errors and omissions for private conference 
with teachers, outlining programmes, 
testing results. The strictest regard 
should be had to professional confidence— 
no criticism savoring of reproof except in 
private with the teacher to be helped ; 
absolute frankness and friendliness. The 
teachers must feel that the special has 
their success at heart and means to help 
them. It requires tact sometimes to pre- 
vent a touch of unpleasantness in this 
relation; one way to prevent it is to avoid 
any tendency to gossip, and to present 
criticism in such a way as to leave no 
sting behind. 

Supt. Foster: Special teachers are of 
two classes—those who have charge of a 
special branch in all the schools, and 
those employed to teach particular 
branches in the higher schools. Wehave 
the latter class. They are selected from 
our own schools for excellence in particu- 
lar branches; and I advocate this plan, - 
having found it successful. In our busi- 
ness department we had a teacher from 
outside, and there was some friction. 
The law requires the examination of these 
teachers the same as others, in all the 
branches; that ought to be changed. 

Supt. H. F. Brooks (McKeesport): 
We have had considerable trouble with 
the departmental teachers, whom we have- 
been employing for five years; they seem 
to lack sympathy with the other teachers. 
Probably this will be the last year we 
shall continue the plan. 

Supt. Berkey: The regular teachers. 
feel relieved of responsibility for the spe- 
cial branches, and will not qualify them- 
selves on those subjects. The question 
of time occasions more or less trouble. 
We have three special supervisors, one in 
primary work, who occasionally take: 
charge of a school, allowing the regular 
teacher to look on or visit other schools;. 
they instruct the teachers at grade meet- 
ings, teach them drawing and music. I 
am not much in sympathy with the de- 
partmental plan; the regular teachers had. 
better do the teaching where possible, 
and avoid the employment of specialists. 

Supt. Buehrle: We have a special. 
teacher of music, and according to law he- 
should be examined in all the branches, 
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but I thought he should only be required 
to know the branch he taught. The law 
assumes that whoever teaches the chil- 
dren.shall possess a certain amount of 
culture and facility in use of English 
language; and of course there is some 
justification for that. We will all agree 
that we ought to have men and women 
who impart instruction at least well 
enough posted in English to avoid be- 
coming a laughing-stock to the pupils by 
their mistakes. We have assumed this 
to be the animus of the law, and gov- 
erned ourselves accordingly. It was so 
explained in Philadelphia when they em- 
ployed sewing teachers, and Dr. Mac 
Alister called special attention to the im- 
portance of general culture in the teach- 
ers employed. 

Supt. Keith: I believe the law is all 
right; any person who is to teach any 
branch should surely be able to reach 3 
in the branches on the certificate. 

Supt. Luckey: Now I shail have to 
turn missionary again. Those everlast- 
ing figures on the certificate—shall we 
never get rid of them? I simply do not 
put them on—if the applicant is qualified 
to teach, I say so, and that ends it. 
Fancy a lawyer with a certificate showing 
ross examination 6, or a preacher with 
original sin 4, or a physician with typhoid 
fever 9. [Laughter.] It don’t mean any- 
‘thing anyhow; there are poor spellers 
who can teach spelling, and people who 
cannot sing who can teach vocal music. 
I have got over this figuring business, 
-and hoped not to hear about it any more. 

Supt. Coughlin: I judge Pittsburg has 
:a large percentage of professional and 
‘permanent certificates. 

Supt. Luckey: Yes, and there will be 
‘more next year. [Laughter. ] 

Supt. B. F. Patterson (Pottsville): The 
yprofessional certificate needs no figures, 
‘when the branches have been passed; but 
how will you grade the provisionals with- 
‘out them? Your directors will want to 
-know the standing of the applicants, and 
‘show will you give it to them? 

Supt. Luckey: Some directors are too 
\inquisitive [laughter]. 

Supt. Gotwals: We have four special- 
‘ists. There was some difficulty about the 
examination in the case of the sewing 
teacher, but I have given the certificate. 
‘There has been some difficulty about dis- 
-cipline in the music periods, when the 
‘special teacher has charge of the school. 
Supt. Hoffman: Our special music 
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teacher has a period once a week in each 
room. The regular teacher has charge of 
the discipline, and there is no trouble. 
The specialist makes monthly reports to 
the Board. 

Supt. Babcock: I commend the wisdom 
of the law. The best specialist is the 
teacher who passes from the regular ranks 
to take charge of a subject on which 
special ability has been demonstrated. 
No one is fit to do this special work who 
has not experience in the management. of 
children. 

Supt. Canon: One of the best things I 
have heard on this was the remark that 
the special teachers should not be gossipy. 

Supt. Luckey: By all means put on the 
certificate ‘‘ not gossipy.”’ [Laughter. ] 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Supt. H. C. Missimer (Erie) led a 
Round Table talk on Teachers’ Meetings. 
He said one of the objects of teachers’ 
meetings was to keep the teachers and 
superintendents in touch with one an- 
other, and with the public, which secured 
more efficient and pleasant working of the 
school system. ‘There are two kinds of 
meetings. One is the grade meeting, held 
monthly for discussion of the technical 
work in school; the superintendent directs 
attention to matters noted at his visits, 
the teachers present difficulties and com- 
pare experiences. One day he found one 
of the girls had spelled slolaquy on her 
paper—he knew there was a break some- 
where, and on investigation found it. 
These grade meetings are very helpful, 
indeed indispensable. The other kind of 
teachers’ meeting is the institute; this 
takes wider range, bringing in discussion 
of all public questions, and everybody 
takes part. In connection with the re- 
mark on spelling, he said he had found 
his old Comly’s spelling book of forty 
years ago, and remenibered how he had 
struggled with the syllables; then passed 
to reading in the Testament and Peter 
Parley; he was not sure some work like 
ont would not do good in these advanced 

ays. 

Supt. Morrow: We have our grade 
meetings, where attention is called to 
errors and needs, and we encourage free 
discussion. There are drawbacks here as 
elsewhere. Teachers not naturally strong 
will abandon their own plans to take up 
what is recommended at grade meeting, 
and so you may get an undesirable kind 
of uniformity. Some teachers are not at 
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ease during your visit—I would not take 
notes in their presence, but carry it in my 
head. A teacher may be in the midst of 
an experiment when the superintendent 
comes in, and if everything does not go 
right she will be annoyed; you want to 
exercise the greatest care in all these 
cases. 

Supt. Cleaver: Do the superintendents 
outline their work for grade meeting? 

Supt. Missimer: We have no set pro- 
gram, but simply discuss difficulties and 
settle differences. I have been in the 
habit of considering complaints made by 
parents, that the teachers may see how 
the people regard their work. 

Prof. Spayd: We outline our work 
from the start in September. We meet 
once a week for discussion and study. 
This term we have taken up Crowe’s 
Psychology. 

Supt. Coughlin: We put in three hours 
on Saturday, two in discussion, one in 
study. The meetings are in charge of 
the teachers, and occasionally I find it 
necessary to check them when giving 
each other directions not in harmony 
with my own. 

Supt. Shearer: We have 28 schools, 
and hold grade meetings twice a month, 
beside monthly meetings of teachers with 
the pupils. Toward the close of the 
term we close all the schools but one of a 
certain grade at three o’clock, and make 
that one a school of observation for the 
other teachers of the grade. 

Supt. G. W. Twitmyer (Bethlehem): 
I use at the teachers’ meeting the notes 
made at my visits, both commendatory 
and critical, the latter impersonal. The 
work is outlined beforehand. We have 
semi-monthly meetings on alternate Sat- 
urdays, lasting three hours. We havea 
paper prepared and discussed, and some 
culture study for professional advance- 
ment. 

Supt. Foster: Providing for teachers’ 
meeting has been a source of some per- 
plexity. Needs change from year to 
year; the teachers used to meet to pre- 
pare for examination, now they meet to 
educate their mental powers. We dis- 
cuss technical subjects. 

The discussion closed at this point, and 
after completing the roll of members, the 
last question on the programme, ‘“How 
can the Efficiency of the Association of 
City and Borough Superintendents be In- 
creased ?’’ was presented in a paper by 
Supt. Buehrle, as follows : 
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INCREASING ITS EFFICIENCY. 


The compliment to the writer implied in 
the assignment of so important a subject, is 
accepted with thanks for the confidence re- 
posed, and with extreme solicitude lest the 
duty may be discharged with less ability 
than was expected. Relying on the good 
will hitherto manifested toward him by the 
members of the Association, he submits a 
few suggestions on the subject under con- 
sideration, not as completing, but simply as 
outlining the course to be pursued in the 
full discussion of the subject : 

1. The efficiency of this Association can 
be increased by a more general attendance. 
Usually not more than one-half of these 
officers attend the meetings, and of those 
who do attend few remain the whole time. 
Now as numbers attract and render doings 
important, the first step must be to secure 
the largest possible attendance of superin- 
tendents and principals, by personally in- 
viting and urging these persons to attend 
the meetings and participate in the pro- 
ceedings. If, as Lord Bacon said, ‘‘ Every 
man owes a debt to his profession,’’ here is 
the place to discharge it. 

‘* Hast thou no friend to set thy mind abroach ? 

Good sense will stagnate. Tho’ts shut up want 
alr, 

And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. 

Had a, been all, sweet speech had been de- 
nied.”’ 

‘*Tho’t, too, delivered, is the more possessed, 

Speech ventilates our intellectual fires ; 

Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 

Brightens for ornament, and whets for use.’’ 

2. These proceedings must have a more 
definite aim. The ——- days of the State 
Association were those when legislation was 
to be shaped. The fruits were not seen at 
once, but the seed was sown, and now the 
blade in some cases, in others the ear, and 
in still others the full corn in the ear is vis- 
ible. Public opinion has been educated, 
theories have given place to convictions, 
and the latter have been embodied in laws 
giving us closer supervision, larger State 
appropriations, longer school terms, town- 
ship high schools and compulsory attend- 
ance. So it must be with our meetings. 
We must place before the Association work 
to be done. Aimless discussions may be 
beneficial to those who indulge in them b 
developing their dialectical ability, but that 
should not be the chief thing aimed at in 
these meetings. Comparison of views on 
subjects pertaining to our work are of great 
advantage, but as their use is to prevent the 
evil that would else have been done, it may 
never be known how great our debt is to the 
Association on this account. 

3. This brings us naturally to the question, 
What subjects should engage the attention ~ 
of those who are charged with the direction 
of the education of the masses? The answer 
is, Ways and Means of Improving the Edu- 
cators in Office. This means the creation 
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of instrumentalities to accomplish this and 
stimuli to lead them to avail themselves of 
these instrumentalities. The latter are rap- 
idly springing into existence, thanks to 
enterprising individual effort, but this As- 
sociation might and should strive to effect 
their legal incorporation with existing in- 
stitutions in such manner as to lessen the 
expenses of those who attend, and increase 
their D ceggeeaar significance. With this 
should be joined efforts to attract to and re- 
tain in the profession men and women of the 
loftiest character by increased pecuniary re- 
muneration and social recognition and pre- 
ferment. This is fundamental, primary, 
conditioning all progress; but next to this 
comes the material side, the subject matter. 
Is it not just a little humiliating to us—or if 
it is not, ought it not be—that the men who 


have in recent years most deeply and suc- - 


cessfully aroused public attention to the 
barrenness of the common school course are 
President Elliot and Dr. Rice, neither of 
whom could possibly be as near to this sub- 
ject as the superintendents of the schools? 
‘4. Another subject that should be inves- 
tigated by this body is the constitution of 
our graded school system. Has it been 
demonstrated that ove high school is better 
than several differentiated ones, which could 
and would thus be better adapted to meet 
the different wants of the community! Is 
there any good reason why the several 
grammar schools should exhibit the utmost 
possible uniformity? Has it been conclu- 
sively demonstrated that, on the whole, it 
is best that boys and girls pursue the same 
studies at the same time and in the same 
manner? Is our practice of deferring classi- 
cal studies and foreign languages to the 
high schools better than that of Europe, 
where these studies are entered upon at nine 
years of age, if not sooner? Is it too late to 
study the results of manual training now 
that the craze has spent its force, and the 
resultant material for study can be sub- 
mitted to minds no longer clouded with 
emotion? Finally, what can and ought 
this association do and say as regards the 
incorporation of the kindergarten with the 
public schools. The state has practically 
created the high school and the university 
toward the top: shall it also assume the 
kindergarten as the base of the educational 

yramid? These, it seems to me, are sub- 
jects that merit our attention and should 
receive immediate consideration. We are 
not yet in Alexander’s predicament,that we 
need shed tears because there are no more 
worlds to conquer. 

5. As a most potent means therefore of 
increasing the efficiency of this association, 
it:would seem that, following the example 
of similar bodies, the next step should be 
to eo one or more committees to whom 
should be assigned one of the subjects 


mentioned above, and whose duty it should 
be to make a report on the same to this 
In this 


body at the following meeting. 
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way the association would gain in interest 
and efficiency for a sense of responsibility 
would stimulate the committee, and previ- 
ous appointment by the association would 
give it a kind of authority to request in- 
formation on the subject assigned, and time 
to properly digest the material acquired 
and to formulate a report worthy of this 
association. 

Supt. Berkey: I would like to have a 
committee prepare a report on Manual 
Training. 

Prof. Weber: I think a committee to 
get the consensus of opinion and practice 
in Kindergarten would be a good thing. 

Supt. Foose: We should have definite 
work laid out for our Association, and 
press it not only here, but at home; that 
is the mission of this body, to take up 
timely questions, discuss and come toa 
decision, and then make the application. 

Supt. Canon: Suppose we take the 
general subject of Language, and subdi- 
vide into Reading, Spelling, Literature, 
etc., giving each division in charge to a 
committee ; then we would all go home 
with some work to do. 

Supt. Harman: Something like this 
was foreshadowed in the meeting when 
this association was started. I have a 
matter here that I would like to have re- 
ferred to a committee for investigation 
and report. It is a resolution on 


FREE KINDERGARTENS. 

Resolved, That the President be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of seven, whose 
duty it shall be to report at the next meet- 
ing of this Convention upon the relation of 
the Kindergarten to the public schools and 
the advisability of making it, in cities and 
boroughs, a constituent part of our State 
system of education. 

The resolution was adopted, and the 
following superintendents compose the 
committee: Messrs. Foose, Morrow, 
Twitmyer, Missimer, Berkey, Buehrle 
and Coughlin. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


Supt. Houser offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of not less 
than five members be appointed to formulate 
a plan for the classification of elementary 
schools or the schools below the high school, 
and to offer suggestions as to the time to be 
devoted to the entire period. 

Supt. Twitmyer hoped the committee 
when appointed would be able to do 
something toward settling the nomen- 
clature of schools. There is too much 
confusion caused by not having a given 
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name represent a definite course or 
content. A 

The resolution was adopted, and the 
committee consists of Supts. Houser, 
Hockenberry, Keith, Lose and Canon. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Prof. Spayd: I do not know exactly 
what is the status of principal who are 
not commissioned superintendents in this 
Association—I have taken for granted we 
are members. [The Chair—That is cor- 
rect.] I wished to ask if we could not 
provide for the high school question by 
reference to a committee. 

Supt. Gotwals: About one-half of the 
superintendents who were consulted in 
the making of this programme, and who 
answered our circular, asked for discus- 
cussion of the high school question. We 
put iton the programme, and are sorry 
it did not come up; but the gentleman 
who was to read the paper was sick, and 
his second did not appear. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations pro- 
posed the following list of officers for 
next session, which was approved, and 
the gentlemen were declared elected : 

President—Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton. 
o Vice-President—Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil 

ity. 

Secretary—Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona. 

Treasurer—Supt. Chas. F. Foster, Chester. 

Executive Committee—Supts. George J. 
Luckey, Pittsburg; Atreus Wanner, York; 
George Howell, Scranton. 

PLACE OF MEETING. 


Choice of place of meeting being in 
order, Supt. Keith proposed Altoona ; the 
superintendents had been there, and 
knew the place; it was central, and the 
body would be made welcome. 

Supt. Luckey eulogized Pittsburg, as 
having the balmiest air, an unlimited sup- 
ply of natural gas, the best school build- 
ings and best managed schools [laughter], 
the best served hotels with the cheapest 
rates. 

Supt. Morrow said another advantage 
was the immediate neighborhood of the 
finest city in the state. 

After some discussion, Pittsburg was 
unanimously selected for next session. 

CITY SCHOOL ASSESSMENT. 

Supt. Harman reported from committee 
to whom had been referred House Bill 
121, relative to the levying of school taxes 
in cities of the third class on the basis of 
the assessment for city purposes. The 
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committee approved the bill and advo- 
cated its passage. The convention con- 
curred in the report. 

COMPULSORY LAW. 

The action of the Convention of County 
Superintendents recommending certain 
amendments to the compulsory law to 
make it more effective, was concurred in. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The Treasurer presented the following 
account of receipts and expenditures at 
this meeting : 


SE Ga -3. 6-2 UDO) 6 8 wee Oe $22.75 
po ere ae eee ee ee __ 9.28 
as ae ae ae $13.47 


The Convention then adjourned to 
meet the County Superintendents in 
joint session at 2 p. m. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following members were in at- 
tendance at the convention : 


Superintendents —John Morrow, Alle- 
gheny; Francis D. Raub, Allentown; D. S. 
Keith, Altoona; Geo. W. Twitmyer, Bethle- 
hem; Matilda S. Booz, Bristol; S. B. Shearer, 
Carlisle; Frank E. Fickinger, Chambers- 
burg; Charles F. Foster, Chester; S. H. 
Hoffman, Columbia; J. Horace Landis, Con- 
shohocken; James C. Houser, Danville; H. 
C. Missimer, Erie; N. P. Kinsley, Franklin; 
Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg; David A: 
Harman, Hazleton; Kimber Cleaver, Hunt- 
ingdon; J. M. Berkey, Johnstown; R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; Cyrus Boger, Lebanon; 
John A. Robb, Lock Haven; J. I. Robb, 
Lower Merion Twp. (Montgomery Co.); H. 
F. Brooks, McKeesport; William N. Ehr- 
hart, Mahanoy City; H. H. Weber, Middle- 
town; Lewis A. Beardsley, Milton; Samuel 
H. Dean, Mount Carmel; J. W. Canon, New 
Castle; Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown; C. 
A. Babcock, Oil City; Edward Brooks, Phil- 
adelphia; Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville; 
George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh; William W. 
Rupert, Pottstown; B. F. Patterson, Potts- 
ville; Ebenezer Mackey, Reading; George 
Howell, Scranton; William F. Harpel, Sha- 
mokin; James A. McLaughry, Sharon; J. C. 
Hockenberry, South Chester; L. E. McGin- 
ness, Steelton; C. E. Kauffman, Tyrone; 
Addison Jones, West Chester; James M. 
Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; Charles Lose, Wil- 
liamsport; Atreus Wanner, York. 

School Principals—Prof. Wood, Pittsburgh 
High School; J. K. Ellwood, Pittsburgh; J, 
N. Elliott, Renova; A. H. Gerberich, Kutz- 
town; W. O. Robinson, Athens; H. H. Spayd- 
Minersville. 

Normal Principals—George M. Philips, 
West Chester; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; 
cose P. Bible, E. Stroudsburg; Judson P. 
Welsh, Bloomsburg; George M. D. Eckels, 
Shippensburg; D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana; 
T. B. Noss, California. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may beavestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = «= J, P. McCASKEY, 





ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


B Bape custom of annually fixing a day to be 
celebrated as Arbor Day has spread into 
every section of the country. The value of 
these celebrations has been abundantly man- 
ifest. In the State which claims the honor 
of having originated Arbor Day, more than 
seo panane trees were planted during the 

rst five years. The ceremonies incident to 
Arbor Day have created increasing interest 
in the growth and care of trees, and have 
quickened the appreciation and importance 
of Forest preservation. The necessity of 
covering with a new growth of trees the 
otherwise useless area of our State is appar- 
ent in every section. 

To this end our law-makers have appro- 
priate legislation in progress. Young and 
old more than ever appreciate that there is 
not a spot on earth which may not be made 
more beautiful by the help of trees and 
flowers. School grounds have been adorned, 
the surroundings of the home have been 
beautified, public parks have been multi- 
plied, and the landscapes and charming 
scenery of Pennsylvania may yet be made 
still more attractive. We are rapidly pass- 
ing from a destructive to a constructive pol- 
icy. We have learned the lesson that trees 
and the forests are essential to our continued 
prosperity, and that he who plants a tree, 
whether boy or man, is a public benefactor. 

In pursuance of the joint resolution of the 
General Assembly requesting the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to appoint annually a day to be 
designated as Arbor Day, and in view of the 
fact that differences in latitude and altitude 
cause a difference in the seasons in different 
_portions of the State, I, Daniel H. Hastings, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, name and proclaim Friday, April 9, 
and Friday, April 23, as Arbor Days for the 
year of our Lord 1897. 

Let the people choose the day which the 
deem best suited for tree-planting and teac 
the children how to select trees for fruit, for 
shade, for fuel and for timber; how to plant, 





protect and foster the several species of 
trees, vines, shrubs and flowers, and how to 
use all these for economic and esthetic pur- 
poses. Let every pupil learn what the for- 
ests do, how they hold the rain and the snow, 
feed the springs and the rivers, stay the 
floods and the freshets, and temper the sum- 
mer’s scorching sun and the winter’s chill- 
ing blasts. In the orchard and the field, 
about the home and along the highway, 
upon the school grounds and on the barren 
hillside, let the trees be planted for use and 
for beauty, thereby adding to the charms of 
life in beautiful Pennsylvania. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, this eighteenth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven, and of the Com- 
monwealth the one hundred ard twenty- 
first. DANIEL H. Hasrincs. 
By the Governor: 

FRANK REEDER, 
Secretary of Commonwealth. 





- 


HE meeting of the National Educa- 

tional Association will this year be held 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 6th toJuly 
gth, and it is believed that many Pernsyl- 
vania teachers will avail themselves of 
this opportunitv to go West. The State 
managers for Pennsylvania are Messrs. 
William Dick, for Philadelphia; H. W. 
Fisher, Pittsburg, for Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, 
for Eastern Pennsylvania. Address these 
managers for information as to excursion 
rates, and matters of interest to parties 
who are thinking of making this trip. 


THE anniversary of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, 
March 23d, 24th and 25th, was one of the 
great educational events in the history of 


Western Pennsylvania. Every feature of 
University life was brought before the 
public. Presidents of Colleges and Uni- 
versities were present from different parts 
of the State and country; also delegates 
and visiting guests and representatives of 
local theological seminaries, Governor 
Hastings and his staff, members of Con- 
gress, members of the State Legislature, 
the Judiciary, the Mayors of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, and Presidents of Select 
and Common Councils of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny City. The celebration began 
with a parade of students. They assem- 
bled at the old University building, and 
marched into the First Presbyterian 
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Church, where, seventy-five years ago, 
the first Faculty of the institution under 
its charter as a university were installed. 
The students were welcomed at the church 
by Chancellor W. J. Holland and Rev. 
John White, President of the Board of 
Trustees, President Patton of Princeton, 
and President Pierce, of Kenyon College, 
Rev. W. J. Holland, Chancellor of the 
University, delivered a historical dis- 
course, giving an outline of the past work 
and achievements of the institution, with 
especial reference to the early days of its 
existence. On the second day of the cel- 
ebration the local military and the school 
children of the two cities marched.over a 
long route, making a fine display. The 
medical building was dedicated in the af- 
ternoon. The commencement exercises 
of the University were held on the after- 
noon of the third day, and the banquet of 
the evening was the fitting close of this 
great celebration. The figures ‘‘110—75"’ 
- were everywhere, 110 years since its in- 
corporation as an Academy, and 75 years 
as a University. 





THE common school statistics, in the 
annual report of William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
show that New York headed the list, 
with 1,124,998 pupils, closely followed by 
Pennsylvania, with 1 062,099. New Jer- 
sey had (1892-93) 249,588, while little 
Delaware had (1891-92) 33,174. The 
average number of days the schools were 
open was, for Pennsylvania, 160, the aver- 
age for the United States being 139, while 
New York is credited with 183, New 
Jersey with 190, and Delaware with 160, 
North Carolina closing the list with 63. 
The total expenditure for common school 
education was $170,384,173; Pennsyl- 
vania’s contribution being $18,586,751; 
New York's, $19.308,571; New Jersey's, 
$3,834,103, and Delaware’s, $275,000. 
The total number of teachers was 388.531, 
of whom two-thirds were females. In 
the schools of the South the white chil- 
dren exceed the colored in every State 
except Mississippi and South Carolina; 
88,086 teachers are white, 26,750 colored. 





THE Lehigh University, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has recently issued a special 
circular of its School of General Litera- 
ture, including the Classical, Latin,Scien- 
tific and Science and Letters Courses. A 
new feature of the Classical Course is the 
introduction of a large number of elective 
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studies in the Junior and Senior years, 
drawn from the scientific and technical 
departments of the University. This 
widening of the scope of the classical and 
literary courses is in accord with the 
modern idea in education, which recog- 
nizes educational value in all studies 
which are pursued with intelligence and 
thoroughness. The introduction of these 
technical studies into the academic course 
has, moreover, the additional advantage 
that a student graduating with the A. B. 
degree can, by two years additional study, 
if he so desires, obtain a technical degree. 
This combined course of six years would 
seem to give the ideal education for the 
professional engineer. Provision is also 
made for students who wish to take the 
full Classical Course and who have not 
had the opportunity to study Greek, to 
enter a class in elementary Greek in the 
University and to continue the study for 
four years. Copies of this circular may 
be had from the Secretary of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, South Bethlehem, Pa. 





THE Philadelphia Ledger, for March 
18th, prints a despatch from Pottsville as 
follows: Before Alderman J. F. Fister, 
this evening, Michael Whalen, James 
Kenna, Michael Conroy, John Clemens, 
Martin Delaney and Thomas J. Devlin, 
who constituted the School Board of 
Blythe township,Schylkill county, during 
the years ’96 and ’97, were given a hear- 
ing. Daniel Christian, Captain of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company’s police, preferred a charge of 
misdemeanor and fraud. According to 
the testimony submitted, an order was 
drawn in favor of Michael Conroy, Secre- 
tary of the Board, for $297 as his salary, 
when but $275 was due him. An order 
for $40.23 was drawn in favor of Patrick 
Kenna, brother of the school director, 
when there was nothing due him. The 
Board drew an order for $60 in excess of 
their expenses incurred at a County 
Institute. Other excessive orders for 
school supplies and repairs to the school- - 
house foot up nearly $1000. All but 
Devlin were recommitted to jail in default 
of bail, as they are already serving a term 
for conviction on similar charges. 





THE teacher should have scholarship as 
well as high purpose and devotion to his 
calling. If heor shecan havea good four 
years’ course oftraining in a college, it may 
be a matter of immense importance to hun- 
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dreds, perhaps thousands, of pupils. These 
thoughts are suggested by the following 
paragraph from Public Opinion: ‘‘'The 
children of to-day are forming the ideals, 
which in after life they will endeavor to 
realize, and a most potent force, probably 
as powerful as that of the home itself, in 
determining these ideals and the charac- 
ter of our future citizens, is the public 
school. Every one recognizes the fact 
that the spirit which usually actuates any 
body of persons, owes its origin to the head 
of that body. This is true, whether it be 
a great corporation, a church, or a school 
district. The objects sought after by sub- 
ordinates are those held before them by 
the head, who gives certain ‘tone’ to 
the work and the aims of all beneath him. 
This applies with especial force to the 
public schools. Pupils and teachers will 
inevitably breathe the same educational 
air as the Superintendent. Seldom in this 
world does anything rise higher than its 
fountain, and in this case whatever the 
form of education held as the ideal by the 
Superintendent, will also be so held by 
many of his teachers and their pupils. 
The most unfortunate feature then in the 
selection of a Superintendent or principal 
teacher of comparatively low ideals, is the 
possibility of growth being checked or 
prevented.”’ 


AT the Cumberland County Institute, 
Captain R. H. Pratt, of the Carlisle In- 
dian School, spoke upon the subject, 
*‘Our Present Duty to the Indians.’’ 
The Captain stated that there are about 
250,000 Indians in this country, or per- 
haps less. He doubted if the number in 
the United States was ever much greater. 
They do not seem to materially increase 
or decrease, but just about hold their 
own. The fault with our dealing with 
them has been our allowing them to pre- 
serve their reservation system, allowing 
them to congregate in tribes and to pre- 
serve their tribal manner of life and cus- 
toms, and this under a system of Indian 
Commissioners and agents which tends to 
keep them Indians, instead of making 
them citizens. Such a plan would keep 
the negro a negro, the Italian an Italian. 
Another fault was so-called will-service, 
or at least the continual changing of offi- 
cials or persons connected with the In- 
dian Department. In the seventeen 
years’ existence of the Carlisle School, 
there have been eight Indian Commis- 
sioners. So with the agents upon the re- 





servations, they are changing every two 
or three years. 

Education alone is not the. remedy. 
It is rather the breaking up of these 
tribal relations, of scattering them and 
bringing them into the midst of the influ- 
ences of our civilization, until they take 
upon themselves the spirit of the life 
about them. ‘The Carlisle School, he 
said, has handled about 25,000 young 
Indians from some seventy tribes, and it 
had done it upon the principie which he 
had mentioned, and with what results the 
world knows. 


Amonc the resolutions adopted at the 
late session of the Luzerne County Insti- 
tute, which is one of the leading institutes 
of the State, were the following: 


That we recommend to our several boards 
of directors the serious consideration of cre- 
ating public libraries under the provisions 
of the Act of Assembly of June 28th, 1895. 

That we consider the purchase by school 
boards of school apparatus without consult- 
ing their teachers as to the utility and ne- 
cessity of said apparatus, a proceeding inju- 
dicious as well as detrimental to the interests 
of our schools; and, further, that we regard 
the too prevalent purchase of unnecessary 
apparatus at exorbitant prices as one of the 
most fruitful sources of extravagance in the 
expenditure of the school funds. 

That the County Superintendent and all 
members of the institute use their influence 
toward creating, where not in existence al- 
ready, the office of supervising principal, in 
order that the efforts of the teacher may be 
am effectively directed toward the desired 
end. 

That the best interests of our schools de- 
mand that competent teachers should re- 
ceive generous compensation for their ser- 
vices, and should not be subject to arbitrary 
removal from their positions so long as they 
prove efficient and faithful in the discharge 
of their duties. 


Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH was born in 
Huntingdon county. He was a pupil in 
the common schools, graduated from Jun- 
iata College, was a student at Millersville 
State Normal. School in the scientific 
course, in 1882; taught two years in the 
common schools of Pennsylvania, and 
was professor of English literature in his 
alma mater in 1882, and county superin- 
tendent of schools in 1884. He was 
the youngest man ever commissioned, 
and served two terms. He reéntered the 
faculty of Juniata College, and in 1892 be- 
came a post-graduate student in Harvard 
University. In 1893 he took in course 
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the degree of A. M. at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Ph. D. in 1894. The 
same year he became president of Juniata 
College and also professor of pedagogy at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
held both positions since that time, 
traveling between Huntingdon and Phil- 
adelphia every week. He has lectured 
far and wide in institutes in Louisiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Delaware, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. He isa member of State and Na- 
tional Associations, of the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, and is one of 
the very best men we have in the educa- 
tional work of the Keystone State. 





SAID Bishop Spaulding before the Na- 
tional Educational Association: ‘‘ I have 
noticed that we are proud of our school- 
buildings. I do not care about that. I 
want to know what kind of life is fos- 
tered there. Many of these factory-like 
structures thwart the cause of education. 
The little country school-house, discol- 
ored, and hardly larger than a dry-goods 
box, is a better place for education than 
the barracks of our city school life. The 
nearer we get to nature, the closer we get 
to truth. City life is decadent, and it 
would die out if it were not constantly 
augmented from the country. How to 
educate city children is a serious prob- 
lem. We wear out the teachers and 
make a herd rather than an aggregation 
of individuals.’’ And again: ‘‘ We shall 
never get the best schools until we get 
the best talent, and we shall never get 
the best talent until we can offer better 
inducements. It is wise to turn our at- 
tention to the professional improvement 
of teachers. But let us also work for better 
inducements and more independence.’’ 





‘‘ HAVE men stopped reading books ?”’ 
isa pertinent question asked by Zhe Press. 
It looks like it. The dry goods stores, to 
which women go, find it profitable to sell 
books. The cigar stores, to which men go, 
never find it profitable to sell anything but 
newspapers and periodicals. The latter 
are notoriously edited for women. News- 
papers are edited for both sexes. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which claims the 
largest circulation among magazines, by 
its very title addresses a distinctly femin- 
ine audience. In book stores there are five 
women buying books toone man. Every 
man with a wide acquaintance knows that 
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while women are always talking about 
books, men rarely do. As for masculine 
college students, their closest reading is 
given to the sporting column of our dail- 
ies. ‘‘ They always have opinions about 
foot-ball teams. On literature and cur- 
rent books they rarely have any. Any 
man who comes in contact with recent 
college graduates will be amazed to find 
how few books they have read, and how 
little they careabout them. Why should 
they? It is not in libraries that the chief 
honors of college life are to-day won.”’ 








THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 





HE recent conventions of the City, 
Borough and County Superintendents 
at Harrisburg will compare favorably 
with the National Superintendents’ Con- 
vention at Indianapolis. ‘There were 
fewer book agents and retired educators, 
less wire-pulling, and less effort to parade 
individuals before the public eye, but the 
zeal and earnestness of the Superintend- 
ents, the mastery of the problems which 
were under discussion, and the general 
good fellowship manifested by those in 
attendance, were quite as marked at 
Harrisburg as at Indianapolis. The ad- 
dresses of men like Dr. Brooks are always 
of a high order. Years of experience en- 
able the writer to say that he gets quite 
as much help and stimulus from the dis- 
cussions at our State meetings as from 
the elaborate papers which are read at 
our National Conventions. The paper of 
Prof. Gantvoort, of Cincinnati, presented 
the subject of music in anew light. The 
wisdom of those who.framed the law for 
the selection of Superintendents in Penn- 
sylvania, is apparent whenever the calibre 
of our County Superintendents is com- 
pared with that of officials of similar rank 
in other States. Indiana is trying tofixa 
standard of qualifications for those who. 
are candidates for the office, and other 
States are imitating the example of the 
Keystone State. 

A new feature at the late convention 
was the consideration by committees of 
proposed school legislation. It was a 
new thing for many to learn that laws are 
not punctuated until after their enact- 
ment. The average man finds this 
peculiarity at first somewhat annoying in 
the effort to grasp long and involved 
sentences and statements. It requires a 
legislator with the habits of a profesor to 
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study and weigh all the measures which 
are proposed. Many find it difficult to 
post themselves thoroughly on all the 
bills which come before the committees of 
which they are members. Hence very 
many of the members of the House and 
the Senate expressed their gratification 
at the prospect of getting the benefit of 
the thought and experience of the Super- 
intendents to guide them in the consider- 
ation of proposed measures relating to 
public education. 

The report of the Convention of City 
and Borough Superintendents, which 
meets annually about this time of the 
year, is given in the present number of 
The Journal, that of the County Super- 
intendents, and of the Joint Convention 
of Superintendents, will appear in our 
next issue. In order to insert this report 
in full we add an extra twenty-four pages, 
thus making this an unusually valuable 
number. In making reports of proceed- 
ings such as these we have never known 
any one to excel Mr. J. D. Pyott, who has 
done this work upon Zhe School Journal 
for the past twenty-five years. 


> 
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PLANT SOMETHING. 


HE best and highest thing a man can 

do in a day, says James Boyle 
O’Reilly, is to sow good seeds, whether it 
be in the shape of words or acts or acorns. 
**Last year,’’ he adds, ‘‘at my summer 
home, I planted 227 individual lives of 
creeping vines, shrubs and trees. All 
through the winter, from the city, my 
mind reached out, as it were, to observe 
and care for the young things in their 
strange soil. Last week I went to see 
them, and you will know the thrill of 
pleasure, unlike all other pleasures, which 
came from the signs of health and growth 
in the plants.’’ 

The number of those who have learned 
to enjoy all this has been steadily in- 
creasing of late years, and will in time 
grow to be very great, thanks to Arbor 
Day and to the lessons that grow out of 
its observance in the schools. Let it be 
observed everywhere with appropriate 
exercises, always including in some way 
the feature of planting trees, shrubs, 
vines, roses, seeds—something that will 
grow and gladden as the months and 
years go by. 

The exercises will naturally begin 
with the reading of the proclamation of 
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Governor Hastings, which is given else- 
where in these columns. One or more 
selections from the Bible, fitly chosen for 
their suggestive thought of wood and 
water, the green of meadow and moun- 
tain, and the lessons they inculcate, 
should always find place upon the formal 
programme. Also appropriate selections, 
brief essays, sentiments 1n verse or para- 
graph. by pupils; an address by some 
thoughtful person, invited for the occa- 
sion; songs by the school, and instru- 
mental music to vary the exercises. And, 
above all, no one ought to think the ob- 
servance complete unless he or she has 
planted something in the true spirit of 
Arbor Day. 

In this connection we take the follow- 
ing from the Philadelphia 7zmes on 
Planting and Preserving Forests : 

‘* The swelling of the tree buds and the 
Governor’s proclamation naming two 
Arbor Days, are due together, and are in 
time this year. Governor Hastings has 
named April oth and 23rd as tree-plantirg 
days in a proclamation which reconnts 
at length what has already been done 
under the authority of the joint resolution 
referring to Arbor Days and reciting a 
ntiimber of excellent reasons why people 
should take a day off from their usual 
vocations to plant trees. The encourag- 
ing feature of the proclamation is its 
assertion that we are passing from the 
destructive to a constructive policy in the 
matter of forestry. 

‘There must be something more done 
than to plant trees before the destructive 
policy is really terminated. One exten- 
sive forest fire will destroy more trees and 
timber in two or three days than will be 
planted in many years. Forest preserva- 
tion is of infinitetly greater importance 
than forest planting, for no matter how 
imany trees are planted, if they are not 
protected, few will come to maturity. 
There are many thousands of acres in 
Pennsylvania that will need no planting 
to become valuable forest preserves if pro- 
tected from forest fires. Large sections 
of our forest-stripped mountain area are 
already planted by nature’s method with 
young timber that will rapialy reach ma- 
turity if allowed to grow. 

‘‘Arbor Day is an excellent institution, 
because it serves to educate public senti- 
ment, and especially the young, to the 
imperative necessity of exchanging the 
destructive for the constructive policy. 
But if the destructive policy was halted 
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right now by efficient legislation for the 
prevention of forest fires, it would be 
worth all the tree-planting that can or 
will be done in the next half century. 

‘The acquisition of large tracts by the 
State at the head-waters of the chief river 
systems of the State would be a very 
proper thing to do if we could afford it, 
but this method of preserving the forest 
area of the Commonwealth must be post- 
poned for a season because the State is 
not in condition to afford the outlay. It 
will be just as easy to inaugurate sensible 
methods to reduce forest fires to a mini- 
mum now as it will a half century hence, 
and the sensible plan is to begin at once. 
The State Commissioner of Forestry has 
given this subject a great deal of careful 
study for a number of years, and is as 
well prepared to assist the Legislature in 
perfecting the necessary legislation at this 
session as he will be in two or twenty 
years from now. The Legislature should 
avail itself of his assistance, and put his 
valuable suggestions into statute form 
without further delay."’ 


> 


GOOD MEMORY WORK. 








T is necessary to drive the nail if it is 

to hold or to stay ; and there is such a 
thing as ‘‘a nail driven in a sure place.”’ 
Of this sort is the work done in com- 
mitting to memory what is to be made 
one’s own. It may at times, and to some 
persons, be hard work, but it is always 
good work, if the matter so acquired be of 
permanent value. The variety of matter 
that may be selected is great, and its 
moulding power is incalculable. The 
teacher must lead in it if it is to be done 
well—and the teacher, as an individual 
holding a position of wide and lasting 
influence in the community, needs it far 
more than the pupil. The best men and 
women in the country, both superintend- 
ents and teachers, are convinced of the 
soundness of this position. They know 
the educating power of familiar associa- 
tion with the best thought in its best ex- 
pression—just as all thoughtful people 
know that the best education they have 
ever had has come from the wholesome, 
quickening influence of personal contact 
and association with wise and strong 
teachers, and others, with whom they 
have been so fortunate as to spend a part 
of their lives. In their best thought we 
may have frequent association with the 
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best souls of all times at their best. Why 
not, then, improve and enjoy Life’s great- 
est Opportunity? 

It is gratifying to know that a man 
like Supt. Edward Brooks, of Philadel- 
phia, who is deeply interested in whatever 
gives promise of good to the schools, 
should feel like writing such a letter as is 
here given, after reading the paper, 
‘‘Commit to Memory,’’ which appeared 
in the February issue of 7he Journal. In 
the present number the reader will find 
full extracts, making an extended article, 
from his ‘‘ Suggestions to the teachers of 
Philadelphia,’ referred to below. He 
says: 

‘I desire to express my warm appre- 
ciation of your address to the teachers of 
Pittsburg on the fixing in the memory of 
the gems of literature. I wish it could be 
printed in pamphlet form and put into 
the hands of every teacher in the country. 
The practice of committing extracts of 
literature, or entire poems, is one of the 
very best means of literary culture. It 
makes the mind familiar with both 
thought and expression, the best thoughts 
and the choicest forms of expression. To 
enrich the mind with the noble thoughts 
of the gifted sons of genius, is to train the 
mind to the habit of thinking high and 
noble thoughts. To accustom the tongue 
to refined and artistic expression is to 
give the power to clothe the mind’s own 
thoughts in artistic forms. 

‘*One reason why the Greeks had so fine 
a literary taste is that they were trained 
in committing and reciting the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. Burke and Pitt cultivated 
the power of oratory by committing and 
declaiming the orations of Demosthenes. 
Fox committed the book of Job and drew 
from it his grandeur and force of expres- 
sion. Lord Chatham read and re-read 
the sermons of Dr. Barrow until he knew 
many of them by heart, and they gave 
inspiration and eloquence to his utterance. 
One of the best means of obtaining taste 
and skill in literary composition is to fill 
the mind with the productions of the 
masters of literature. 

‘‘All this you have expressed with 
emphasis and interest ; and the thanks of 
the teachers of the State are due you for 
your precept and example in this much 
neglected field of instruction. I have 
endeavored to arouse an interest in liter- 
ary culture in the schools of Philadelphia, 
and have reason to believe that I have 
sown some seed which is bearing fruit. 
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I send you a copy of my ‘Suggestions to 
Teachers on Teaching Language’ in 
which you will find that my heart beats 
kindred to your own.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE report of Provost C. C. Harrison 

of the University of Pennsylvania isa 
very interesting document. The follow- 
ing paragraph 1s of special interest : 

‘‘A movement in the College to which 
I wish to call especial attention is that of- 
fering instruction to teachers in our pub- 
lic schools, who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of a college education, and cannot 
hope for it. Whatever may be said of 
candidates for other professions, there can 
be but one opinion as to the importance 
of a college education or its equivalent to 
those who give their lives to Teaching. It 
is gratifying to say that the efforts of 
our professors have met with a great meas- 
ure of success. During the year 1894- 
95, sixty-five teachers came regularly to 
the University to attend undergraduate 
courses. During the last year the num- 
ber was 181. The courses attended were 
not in any sense popular, but were such 
as would be given to college classes. 
According to the testimony of those en- 
gaged in giving this instruction, the work 
done by the students was earnest and 
successful. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that in this new field of activity a 
still greater work may be done in the 
years to come. Through these teachers 
the University reaches some thousands of 
children, and it has been remarked that 
the wholesome effects of the work done 
with us have already made themselves 
apparent in many school-rooms in the city 
and in surrounding towns and rural com- 
munities.’’ 

The people outside of the University 
have no adequate idea of the help given 
to deserving young men of limited means, 
and we take pleasure in culling the follow- 
ing on Scholarships and Free Tuition: 

The University has done during the past 
two years all, I think, that ought to be 
expected of it—more, I am inclined to 
think, than can justly be expected of an 
institution no better endowed—in the way 
of granting free tuition to needy and 

romising young men. I feel sure that 
it is not commonly known in the city and 
the State how generous the aid granted 
has been, nor has it been known to the 
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general public how earnestly the Univer- 
sity has been striving to do its whole duty 
as an educational institution. 

During the academic year 1894-95 the 
University gave wholly free tuition to 206 
persons, and remitted in part the fees of 
99 more. ‘Thus 305 persons in all were 
aided, and the total amount of tuition fees 
remitted for the year was $38,340. OF 
these 305 persons 51 were holders of schol- 
arships of the city of Philadelphia, 14 held 
scholarships of the State of Pennsylvania, 
5 held scholarships under private endow- 
ment, and the remaining 234 had their 
fees remitted by the University at its own 
direct expense. Of the 305 scholarship 
students, again, 158 were in the college, 
94 in the department of Philosophy, 26 in 
the department of Law, 13 in the depart- 
ment of Medicine, 12 in the department 
of Veterinary Medicine, and 2 in the de- 
partment of Dentistry. 


UNVEILING THE PORTRAIT. 


DR. BURROWES’ MEMORIAL DAY IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF LYCOMING COUNTY. 


"THE following is the very appropriate 
programme of exercises, recommended 

by the special committee appointed at 
the last session of the County Institute, 
at the unveiling of the portrait of Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Friday, March 12, 
1897, in the public schools of Lycoming 
county. The programme committee were 
County Supt. J. George Becht, Profs. 
Fred W. Robbins, S. W. Furst, and J. G. 
Dundore, Miss Sue Heim and Miss Nellie 
Kinsley. Lycoming county made gener- 
ous contribution to the Memorial Fund. 
The portraits were distributed to the 
teachers at the Institute session last fall. 
They were framed, and kept until the day 
appointed for the ceremony of their un- 
veiling with impressive exercises; and 
they now hang in the place of honor in 
all the schocls of the county. Co. Supt. 
Becht deserves the thanks of the general 
public for this unique and _ effective 
method of impressing the lesson of the 
life of Dr. Burrowes, who served the State 
well in his day and generation, and the 
value of whose service grows with the 
passing years. 

PROGRAMME OF MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 

1. Singing—America. 

2. Appropriate maxims and sentiments in 
answer to roll call. 
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3. Responsive Readings:— 

Teacher—Let us now praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat us. 

School—The Lord hath wrought great 

lory by them through His great power 
free the beginning. 

Teacher—Leaders of the people by their 
counsels, and by their knowledge of learn- 
ing meet for the people, wise and eloquent 
in their instructions. 

School—All these were honored in their 
generations and were the glory of their time. 

Teacher—There be of them that have left 
a name behind them, that their praises 
might be reported. 

School—Their bodies are buried in peace; 
but their name liveth forever more. 

Teacher—The people will tell of their wis- 
dom, and the congregation will show forth 
their praise. 

4. Introductory Address:— 

On entering the temple of Fame what 
Greek names are most conspicuous—those 
of generals and statesmen like Themistocles 
and Aristides, or those of celebrated teachers 
like Socrates, Plato and Aristotle? Every 


per will atonceanswer: The names ofthe’ 


eachers. On some of the tablets recently 
brought to light, the inscriptions in honor 
of teachers employ language that would 
apply only to the Father of our Country. 
We who live in the nineteenth’ century 
sometimes complain that our work is not 
duly appreciated. When the grave of a 
great educator who did more than any one 
else to put into successful operation our 
Public School System, remains unmarked 
for twenty-five years, are we not open to the 
charge of a lack of appreciation of those who 
gave their best days to the educational work 
of the Commonwealth? We have assembled 
to-day to do honor to the memory of Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, whose work and worth 
have hitherto not received that recognition 
so richly deserved. His portrait which we 
unveil will bring to mind the story of his 
life and be an inspiration to those who shall 
occupy these places in after years. To these 
exercises we bid all a cordial welcome, trust- 
ing that the occasion may bring pleasure 
and profit, and that it may enshrine the 
name of one of Pennsylvania’s foremost 
sons in the hearts of a grateful people. 


(Adapted from Dr. Schaeffer’s address.) 


5. Singing—Blest be the Tie that Binds. 

6. Unveiling of Portrait. 

7. Biography—Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes, LL. D., was 
born November 16, 1805, in the village of 
Strasburg, Lancaster county, Pa. His father 
and mother were both natives of Ireland, 
and, having some property there, they left 
Strasburg when Thomas was five years of 
age, and lived in Ireland until they disposed 
of the estate in 1817. Thomas prepared for 
college under a private tutor, and attended 
Trinity College, Dublin. He returned to 
Lancaster county, took up the study of law, 
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and after a course in the Yale Law School, 
devoted a great deal of his time to politics. 

He was a man of immense faith, unselfish 
enthusiasm, wise counsel, broad learning, 
high courage, resolute purpose, rare fore- 
sight, and great executive ability, whose 
privilege it was to confer upon his kiud such 
wide and ever-growing benefaction, through 
his service to the State, as has not been sur- 
passed since the time of William Penn. 
At thirty years of age he was Secretary of © 
the Commonwealth under Governor Joseph 
Ritner, from 1835 to 1838. He then put into 
successful operation the Common School 
System of Pennsylvania, thus linking his 
memory with the cause of General Educa- 
tion inseparably, and with the imperishable 
lustre of a noble fame. For more than thirty 
years he was the one man in his native State 
conspicuous above all others in her educa- 
tional councils. He was twice Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; he organized the 
system of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools; he 
wrote the Normal School Law; he founded 
The Pennsylvania School Journal; and, at 
the time of his death, he was President of the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural College. 
To no man now living does Pennsylvania 
owe so great a debt of gratitude. 

He died February 25, 1871, where he would 
have chosen to die—falling bravely at the 
post of duty. In him another of Pennsyl- 
vania’s great men “‘ passed on to the silent 
majority,’’ the Nestor of her educational 
councils. Wreathe his name with immor- 
telles! For in what he did for her system 
of common schools, Thomas H. Burrowes 
bequeathed to his native State a legacy of 
priceless value—one before which even that 
of a Girard, great as it is, pales almost to 
insignificance. 

8. Recitation—A Psalm of Life. 

9. Essay—School-room Decorations. 

10. Declamation. 


THE KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH. 


Had it not been for,the Common Schools 
of the Northern States the Rebellion would 
have been successful, and two hostile flags 
would float where one now symbolizes na- 
tionality! This fact can neither be gainsaid 
nor denied. The influences emanating from 
the Common Schools—-so often opposed, de- 
spised, condemned—when cast into the scale 
trembling towards Disunion, alone made 
possible the salvation of the Republic. In 
this result it has returned to the nation in- 
finitely more than it has cost from the be- 
ginning until now, or than it will cost for 

undreds of years tocome. And who will 
estimate the value of the benefaction it has 
conferred upon the world at large in thus 
preserving the American nation intact, as, 
more than all other nationalities combined, 
the grand hope of the human race? 

More than this! We are by no means con- 
vinced that the Common School System of 
our own State of Pennsylvania may not, in 
the providence of God, have been the pivotal 
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agency upon which turned the mighty ques- 
tion of Union or Disunion. Had Pennsyl- 
vania been as illiterate in 1861-2-3 as in 
1835-6-7, when the system of public instruc- 
tion was adopted, her sons—more ignorant 
of the vast issues at stake and more easily 
misled by scheming demagogues — would 
not have been in the field to the number of 
hundreds of thousands in solid phalanx, as 
they were, doing battle for the integrity of 
the Union. 

In days of old her geographical position 
made her the Keystone of the Federal Union; 
in these later days, when practically a border 
State, she was again—may we not believe it? 
—as firmly set as before, the God-appointed 
Keystone of the Arch, retaining, and only 
enabled to retain, this proud place of honor 
through the ‘‘thinking bayonets’’ that 
came out of her common schools. When 
we consider the staunch support which these 
schools had from Governors George Wolf and 
Joseph Ritner, in securing their introduction 
into Pennsylvania; from Thaddeus Stevens 
in their defense, preventing the repeal of 
the Act of 1834; and from Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes in the organization of the system from 
1835 to 1838, placing it upon the solid ground 
of an assured success—we have a new and 
grander estimate of the work done by these 
men some sixty years ago. 

11. Singing—The Wander Staff. 

12. Essay—The Great Commoner. 


13. Recitation—A Man’sa Man fora’ That. 

14. Essay—Famous Modern Monuments. 

15. Recitation—Oh, Why Should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud? 

16. Doxology. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Educational meet- 
ings were held in the townships of Economy, 
Daugherty and New Sewickley. The ladies 
of each district provided an excellent dinner 
for all who attended; and nearly all the 
teachers took part in the discussions of the 
meeting. The exercises were interspersed 
with vocal and instrumental music; thus 
the days were made socially interesting as 
well as intellectually profitable. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts : Two joint county 
local institutes were held—one at Roaring 
Spring. Blair county, the other at Saxton, 
in Bedford. At Saxton we had 65 teachers 
present. Great interest was manifested at 
all the sessions. Meetings were also held 
at New Paris, Coaldale, Woodbury, Riddles- 
bury, Hopewell, Monroe and Prov. East 
townships. Large audiences greeted us at 
all the points named. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The last local insti- 
tute for the season was held at Sinking 
Spring. It was attended by 83 teachers. 
Dr. G. B. Hancher and ex-Supt. David S. 
Keck were the principal instructors. The 
plan by which the county was divided into 
institute districts has given excellent satis- 
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faction. Almost every teacher of the county 
was present at one or more of the meetings, 
and nearly all responded readily when 
called upon to take part in the various dis- 
cussions. The raising of a flag on the pub- 
lic school building of Kutztown, under the 
auspices of the Jr. O. U. A. M., was attended 
by over 500 people. The flag was presented 
by Mr. Charles Gehring. Addresses were 
made by Dr. N. J. Dunkelberger, Secretary 
of the School Board, Hon. C. J. Rhodes, and 
the County Superintendent. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: We have visited 
every school in the county once. The at- 
tendance is generally better than we ever 
found it before. This may be due to the 
compulsory school law, which has had the 
effect of causing regular attendance on the 
part of some pupils who were seldom found 
in school prior to this year. The interest 
taken in school work throughout the county 
is highly encouraging. A joint district in- 
stitute for the southern part of Biair county - 
and the northern part of Bedford was held 
at Roaring Spring, February 27. The meet- 
ing was well attended, and the exercises 
were instructive and interesting. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: The 22d of Feb- 
ruary was a red-letter day for Lehighton, in 
the dedication of its handsome eight-room 
building. Long before the time appointed’ 
for the exercises the building was crowded. 
It is said that the number in attendance 
reached 5,000. The citizens of the place 
pride themselves on having the finest and 
most convenient school building in the 
county. It is probably not surpassed by 
any in the Lehigh valley. Many thanks to 
the school directors of Lehighton. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: Three ed- 
ucational meetings were held during Jan- 
uary—at Curwensville, Ansonville and 
Brisbin. The re-union at Curwensville was 
unusually well attended, and great interest 
manifested by the citizens. At Ansonville 
the discussions were spirited. Although 
the citizens did not turn out in great num- 
bers, there was evidence of deep interest in 
the purpose of the meeting, and the discus- 
sions of the different methods of discipline 
and township high schools were productive 
of good results. Three local institutes were 
held during the month of February—at 
Westover, Pennfield and Wallaceton. All 
were well attended by citizens and teachers. 
The discussion of topics relating to the pub- 
lic schools cannot fail to arouse the citizens 
of the community to a deeper interest in the 
schools. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder : The first meet- 
ing of the Clinton County Principals’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Lock Haven, January 
29 and 30. The topics discussed were: Ver- 
tical penmanship ; Pollard System of Read- 
ing ; High School courses ; Basis for Pro- 
motion ; How to secure Individual Work on 
the part of the pupil ; How can the County 
Institute be made more useful? The meet- 
ing was very satisfactory. 
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CorumBIA—Supt. Miller: Local institutes 
have been held in Montour township, where 
the teachers were certainly very much bene- 
fited by the work of the day; and in Orange- 
ville, where the townships of Orange, Mt. 
Pleasant, and Fishing Creek co-operated in 
producing an excellent D cae Prof. 
Detwiler, of the State Normal School, and 
Prof. Sterner, supervising principal of the 
Bloomsburg schools, gave interesting talks 
in connection with the valuable papers read 
by the teachers. 

CuUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: Local in- 
stitutes have been held at Mt. Holly, New- 
ville, and Mechanicsburg. The progressive 
teachers attended and took an active part. 
Many of those who absented themselves 
need the instruction and benefit of these 
institutes. Their absence shows their lack 
of interest in their work. If they wish to 
continue in the profession, improvement in 
this line will be necessary. Much interest 
was centered in the election of school direc- 
tors. We are trying to eliminate politics, 
and make the worth of men paramount. It 
is a sorry sight to see good men ‘‘turned 
down ’’ for partisan or other selfish reasons. 
I have requested all the ministers in the 
county to preach a special sermon upon 
‘*Education,’’ dwelling upon the duties of 
parents, etc. It is having a good effect. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney : All the districts in 
the county are holding local institutes and 
doing work which is just what the teachers 
need in methods, principles of teaching, and 
in class-drill work. In most cases two 
adjacent districts have united for this pur- 
pose. All the work is done by leading 
teachers and district superintendents of our 
own county. These meetings can be made 
a success when we have thorough District 
supervision, and in no other way. During 
the month of February institutes were held 
in Horton, Spring Creek, Jay, Jones and 
Benezette:townships, all of which I attended, 
taking part in the active work of the same. 
The teachers of Elk county are very much 
alive this winter, and much good is result- 
ing from the various meetings that are held. 
Institutes are booked for each Saturday dur- 
ing March. Prof. J. B. Reese, principal of 
the Ridgway schools, died February 25th, 
after a month’s illness. His remains were 
taken to Shippensburg for burial. In his 
death Elk county loses one of its most faith- 
ful teachers. 

Er1IE—Supt. Morrison: Educational meet- 
ings were held in Venango, Springfield, 
Greenfield, Conneaut, Amity, Hk Creek, 
North East, Greene, Franklin, Summit, 
Mill Creek, Harbor Creek, Waterford, 
Wayne and Fairview, Concord and Wash- 
a during the months of January and 
February. Judging from reports received, 
they were both interesting and profitable 
gatherings. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: There have been 
two new school houses built and schools 
opened in them since the holidays—one in 
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Connellsville township and one in Union. 
A new room has been added to the Connells- 
ville schools. Our course of study is ready 
for the printer. The local institutes during 
the present term have kept up their previ- 
ous good record, accomplishing much good, 
especially for rural schools. A large num- 
ber of our teachers will attend State Nor- 
mals and local schools during the spring 
and summer. 

FuLTon—Supt. Chestnut: I have visited 
all the schools once, and twenty-six the sec- 
ond time; of the latter number, directors ac- 
companied in twenty-one. Nearly all are 
in good condition. Blanks have been pre- 
pared, by which we report the condition of 
everything in regard to school houses, 
grounds, furniture, maps, reference books, 

lack-boards, water-closets, etc. I hope to 
accomplish something by these reports. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Five local in- 
stitutes and four educational meetings were 
held during the month. Col. J. A. M. Pass- 
more lectured at the Mount Union meeting; 
Rev. Richard Gilbert at Petersburg; and 
Prof. C. C. Ellis, of Juniata College, at Mill 
Creek and Mapleton. These gentlemen 
were greeted by large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences, and their lectures were appreciated. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: The work 
done in the schools is very satisfactory, 
with but few exceptions. Teachers are 
deeply interested in their profession. <A 
number of local institutes have been held 
with good results. 

Jun1aTa—Supt. Marshall: Our first local 
institute was held at McAlisterville, January 
Ist and 2d. A large number of patrons were 
present, and much interest was manifested 
inthe discussions by the teachers present. 
Rev. J. R. Reighard, Edward Davis, Phili 
Weber and the County Superintendent too 
part in the discussions. Teachers should 
remember that these institutes are one of the 
most effective means of professional im- 
provement. There is much to be gained by 
comparison of views and methods. The en- 
thusiasm awakened is beneficial not only to 
the teachers, but also to parents and pupils. 
The progress of our schools has been 
greatly hindered by an epidemic among 
teachers and children. The attendance has 
been very irregular in consequence, and a 
number of our teachers were obliged to close. 
school for two or more weeks. Mr. Robert 
Innis, one of our directors, died January 
28th, after a brief illness. He was elected 
director last spring, and in the brief time 
in which he served he proved to be a pro- 

ressive schoolman. The directors of Beale 

ave decided to establish a township High 
School at Academia, the school term to be- 
gin September, 1897. Local Institutes were 

eld at McCoysville, McAlisterville, Rich- 
field and Thompsontown. Prof. C. C. Ellis, 
of Juniata College, delivered an able and 
instructive lecture at McCoysville and 
Thompsontown, on ‘‘ Boys and Boyhood.’’ 
Prof. Noetling, of the Bloomsburg Normal, 
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was with us at Richfield, and did much to 
make the institute a success by assisting in 
the discussions and lecturing on Saturday 
evening. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: During the 
month I attended local institutes at Car- 
bondale, Dalton and Moosic; also the open- 
ing of a new high school building at Wav- 
erly. This is a commodious building of four 
rooms, turnished with single desks, and 
slate blackboards, with the Fuller and War- 
ren system of heating and ventilation and 
dry sanitary closets; cost, about $10.000. 
Elaborate preparations had been made for 
the opening, and a large audience was pres- 
ent. Addresses were delivered by A. J. Col- 
burn, Esq, Rev. S. S. Kennedy, Messrs. A. 
D. Dean, D. B. Replogle, W. A. Sanford, 
and J.C. Taylor. Mr. Kennedy gave a his- 
tory of the old Madison Academy, which 
was torn down to make room for the new 
structure. Mr. Colburn, speaking for the 
P. O. S. of A., presented a portrait of Wash- 
ington to the school. Mr. Dean, President 
of the Board, accepted the gift. Messrs. 
Replogle and Sanford were former princi- 
pals of the school and gave some interesting 
reminiscences. Mr. Taylor spoke on ‘‘Con- 
ditions necessary to a successful school.’’ 
Our county was represented at the meeting 
of the State Association of School Directors 
by directors Wm. Repp, of Old Forge; Jas. 
J. O’Malley, of Oiiphant; F. L. Carr, of 
Elmhurst; John P. Moore, of Jefferson; and 
the County Superintendent. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: I have visited all 
the scnools twice, excepting those of Heid- 
elberg, Jackson and the two Annvilles. We 
have fewer failures than heretofore, yet some 
of our teachers can and ought to do better. 
In every school I have made an examination 
of the work done in one particular grade. 
In a general way, the results were satisfac- 
tory. The chief thing lacking is thorough- 
ness. Too many teachers move too rapidly 
through the text book. Quite a successful 
local institute was held at Newmanstown. 
The teachers of North, South and West 
Lebanon, Independent and North Cornwall 
districts held a successful institute Febru- 
ary 26th and 27th, at Avon. On Friday 
evening Prof. Edwin Brightbill gave an 
excellent lecture. On Saturday evening 
Hon. Henry Houck delivered one of his 
popular lectures to a large and appreciative 
audience. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: On Februar 
13th, a fine new school building was dedi- 
cated at Broadway, Plymouth township. 
This building is by far the best ever erected 
in the township. It is up to date in all of 
its appointments, and reflects great credit 
— the school management of that town- 
ship. It contains eight rooms, and will re- 
sult in the grading of the schools in that 
section. On the 22d of February, the new 
six-room building at Askam, Hanover town- 
ship, was formally opened. A large audience 


assembled in the afternoon to listen to the 
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addresses and to assist in the exercises. All 
were pleased with the new building and 
appeared to have an enjoyable time. The 
schools of Hanover are now all graded. The 
schools of Kingston borough are doing very 
good work under the supervision of Mr. W. 
A. Fenstermacher. Sugar Loaf and Butler 
townships are looking after their schools 
carefully and are to be congratulated upon 
their flourishing condition. 

McKEAN — Supt. Myers: During the 
month local institutes were held at Custer 
City and Mt. Alton. Both were well at- 
tended by teachers, directors and patrons. 
On February 6th, a local institute was held 
at Sawyer City. A three-day session of 
McKean County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Mt. Jewett. The meeting was a 
success. Instructors from out of the county 
were present. 

MIFFLIN— Supt. Cooper: During the 
month I visited forty-six schools. Thirteen 
directors and five patrons accompanied me 
at different times. I was pleased to find 
that a number of the schools had been vis- 
ited by the directors. Suitable blanks for 
full report of data relative to books and sup- 
plies have been forwarded to each teacher. 
Considerable dissatisfaction prevails in one 
of our districts on account of unnecessary 
expense imposed upon the district by per- 
sons taking undue advantage of the special 
privileges accorded soldiers’ children. The 
wisest of those who avail themselves of 
such privilege admit that the law is wrong. 

MonrRoE—Supt. Serfass: The first of a 
series of local institutes was held at Brod- 
headsville. Thirty-four teachers, represent- 
ing six townships, were in attendance. An 
appreciative audience gave inspiration to 
the occasion. In addition to the subjects 
discussed by the teachers, Prof. E. T. Kun- 
kel, Principal of Fairview Academy, gave a 
practical talk on ‘‘ Deductive and Inductive 
Teaching.’’ The teachers resolved, by a 
unanimous vote, to meet in a Local Institute 
every two weeks in the west end of the 
county. Among the interesting events of 
the month was the formal opening of the 
new school building at Brodheadsville. It 
is a neat substantial building, containing 
two rooms, supplied with slate blackboards 
and comfortable furniture. Addresses were 
delivered by C. B. Staples, Esq., of Strouds- 
burg, Co. Supt. Serfass, Prof. E. T. Kunkel, 
Rev. T. F. Lowry and Mr. W. H. Brong. 
The four local institutes which I conducted 
during the month proved interesting occa- 
sions. Excellent work was done by the 
teachers whose names were on the pro- 
gramme ; and much interest was manifested 
by the directors and patrons in attendance. 

MoNnTOUR—Supt. Steinbach: The new 
house on Sidler Hill, in Mahoning township, 
has been completed and is now occupied. 
The building is a model one for a country 
school, and reflects great credit upon the 
board of directors. Teachers’ meetings have 
been held monthly in the following districts: 
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Limestone, Liberty and Valley. Teachers, 
directors, patrons and pupils have taken an 
active interest in these meetings, and have 
co-operated to make them a success. The 
directors are doing more visiting this year 
than ever before. During this month many 
of our schools have been nearly broken up 
by sickness among thechildren. With this 
exception, they are, as a whole, in good 
working order. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Three very 
successful local institutes were held during 
the month. At Bath and Pen Argyl we 
were assisted by Hon. Henry Houck, who 
lectured to crowded houses. I visited the 
Lower Saucon schools for the second time. 
This district has an eight months’ term. 
The percentage of attendance for the first 
four months is above 90 in every school ex- 
cept one. The teachers report all the chil- 
dren between eight and thirteen years in 
school. The compulsory law is giving gen- 
eral satisfaction; in many districts it has 
increased the percentage of attendance. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
spirit of patriotism is not on the wane in 
Northumberland county. Two sixty-foot 
poles were raised in Lewis township, from 
which float the Stars and Stripes. Success- 
ful local institutes were held at Leck Kill 
and Northumberland. Three or four night 
schools are conducted in each of the town- 
ships of Coal and Mt. Carmel. The necessity 
for them is occasioned by the fact that many 
of the boys must work about the coal-break- 
ers during the day. Mt. Carmel has four 
more regular teachers this year than last. 
The compulsory law seems to be working 
well in that district. Four central local 
institutes were held in February. . Prof. J. 
A. Dewitt, formerly teacher of manual 
training at Bloomsburg Normal, assisted at 
Herndon and Snydertown. Flag poles were 
raised at Delaware Run and Stony Batter 
in Delaware township. Maps have been 
placed in all the Delaware schools. Febru- 
ary 5th was parents’ and patrons’ day in 
the sthetie-ths first day specially set apart 
for this purpose, and it was very well ob- 
served. On the afternoon of the day I met 
more parents and patrons in two schools, 
than I had incidentally met there durin 
two months previous. Saturday, Marc 
27th, has been set for holding central exam- 
inations in the rural districts throughout 
the county. The attendance at these ex- 
aminations last year was very good, and it 
looks as if they would be equally well at- 
tended this year. 

PrkE—Supt. Sawyer: The results ob- 
tained in school work for the past two 
months have not been very encouraging. 
Irregularity of attendance, due to sickness, 
has not only broken into the regular classi- 
fication of the pupils, but has been a hin- 
drance to the advancement of those who 
were able to be present every day. Con- 
tagious diseases have been prevalent among 
the children in nearly every district, and a 





number of schools were closed entirely for 
several weeks. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: All the schools 
in the county have been visited once, and 
very many thé second time. Thus far, less 
friction between the patrons and teachers 
has been manifested than in any previous 
term since my official connection with the 
schools. Many of the patrons have visited 
the schools who hitherto failed to concern 
themselves at all. This is a hopeful sign. 


.We hope and trust that the glad day ma 


not be far distant when all the people will 
visit their respective schools at least twice 
in each term. The regular local institutes 
have all been held. In the majority of in- 
stances the interest in these meetings is 
gradually but surely increasing. People 
take it that these are the occasions to ascer- 
tain the purposes, plans and hopes of their 
teachers in regard to the work in which they 
are engaged. Special mention should be 
made of the institute held at Fremont; com- 
prising the districts of Perry, West Perry 
aud Evandale. Special pains were taken with 
the musical part of the programme. The 
good citizens of Fremont heartily entered in 
the matter, and succeeded in organizing an 
orchestra, full and complete, for the occa- 
sion; it certainly rendered invaluable ser- 
vice. The shools of Beaver township were 
closed by order of the local board of health 
for two weeks, owing to the prevalence of 
diphtheria. They had no more than been 
reopened when the grip laid hold of about 50 
percent. of the poplation, with a correspond- 
ing serious effect upon the attendance. 
Washington’s brthday was appropriately 
cheervet in all the schools. Susquehanna 
University held very beautifnl commemo- 
rative exercises in the college chapel on the 
evening of the day. The writer addressed 
a large aud enthusiastic audience on the 
same occasion at Liberty. The majority 
of our country schools will close the last of 
March. , 
SOMERSET — Supt: Pritts: During the 
month local institutes have been held in 
almost every district in the county. These 
are well attended by teachers and the public. 
The teachers are, for the most part, earnest 
and enthusiastic in their work. All of the 
schools are following a graded course of 
study. The schools in general have thus 
far made commendable: progress. The 
dedicatory exercises for the new school 
building at Meyersdale were held Februar 
27. Itis an eight-room building with all 
the modern improvements, erected at a cost 
of $16,000. Itis to be hoped that some of 
the other towns in the county will emulate 
Meyersdale in this respect. 
SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: The teachers 
of Elkland township have organized a 
district institute and hold monthly meet- 
ings. This indicates a progressive spirit. 
The Berkey system of grading has been 
adopted by all but four townships, and is 


‘proving a great benefit. It leads to better 
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work, secures more regular attendance, 
keeps the older pupils from leaving school 
before completing the course, and checks 
the tendency to give undue attention to one 
branch of study to the neglect of others. 
The directors of Forks and Shrewsbury 
townships are entitled to great credit for 
their progressive policy in furnishing all 
their rooms with natural slate black-boards. 
This will not only increase the efficiency of 
their schools, but is a step in the direction 
of true economy. Within the past seven 
years enough money has been wasted in 
this county in the purchase of high-priced 
charts and other unnecessary apparatus 
to furnish every school-room in the county 
with the finest natural slate blackboards. 

SUSQUEHANNA — Supt. Moxley: The 
school year and its work are drawing to a 
close. Teachers have shown an increased 
interest in the study of advanced methods. 
Nearly all of them are studying Page’s 
‘*Theory and Practice,’’ which was adopted 
at our last County Institute as a professional 
text-book, and upon which the superintend- 
ent may base his examinations in Theory 
and Practice for provisional certificates. 
Much interest has been shown in local 
teachers’ meetings. Thecompulsory’school 
law has been carefully enforced in nearly 
every district, with only an occasional in- 
stance of continued rebellion against the 
law. There are some features of the law 
that should be changed. The delay in re- 
ceiving the State appropriation has em- 
barrassed several districts in their financial 
matters. A uniform system of graduation 
for the graded schools has been adopted to 
take effect in 1898. I have visited nearly 
350schools; find them doing excellent work 
as a rule; a failure here and there an excep- 
tion. Examinations for - ijieean certifi- 
cates will begin April 26th. 

T1oGa—Supt. Raesly: During the month 
of January successful educational meetings 
were held in each of the following districts: 
Union, Jackson, Liberty, Mainesburg, and 
Tioga. Wellsboro is now occupying the 
new hq brick building erected in 
place of the one destroyed by fire last Aug- 
ust. A local institute at Little Marsh, 
Farmers’ institutes at Mansfield and Wells- 
boro, and the mid-winter meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Association, at Lawrence- 
ville, were the leading educational events 
of the month of February. The meeting of 
the Association was well attended by teach- 
ers from all parts of the county, and all the 
exercises, including lectures, addresses, 
papers, discussions, etc., were of more than 
ordinary interest. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The good effect 
of our institute is plainly seen in the in- 
struction and management of some of the 
schools. Nearly all the townships and bor- 
oughs have organized institutes, readin 
circles, or improvement societies. Severa 


very good local institutes have been held. 
Great interest was manifested by teachers, 
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pupils, parents, and friends of education in 
general. Probably the most interesting 
was the one held at Hartleton by the teach- 
ers of Hartley, Hartleton and Lewis town- 
ships, The forenoon was devoted to the 
discussion of educational topics in an 
‘‘open parliament’’ way, with good re- 
sults; the afternoon, to papers, class drills, 
and methods; the evening, to civics, recita- 
tions, and lectures by the County Superin- 
tendents of Snyder and Union. The large 
church, in which the sessions were held, 
could not accommodate all who desired 
admission. Washington’s birthday was 
generally observed by rendering some pro- 
gramme appropriate to the day. Each 
school in Lewisburg was supplied with 
speakers from the G. A. R. Post. Dr. Per- 
rine, of Bucknell University, addressed the 
students of the High School on ‘‘ Washing- 
ton as a Boy.”’ 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Five local insti- 
tutes were held this month, and they were 
all very successful. French Creek district 
built two new school-houses last fall; they 
are holding their first session of school in 
them this winter. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: During the 
month eleven educational meetings were 
held in different parts of the county. Feb- 
ruary 5th was observed as Parents’ Day. 
The rural schools report from five to twenty- 
five visitors during the day; the towns, from 
twenty to eighty-two. The readiness with 
which the people observed the day was very 
encouraging. A large number of the schools 
celebrated the ‘‘Twenty-second’’ with ap- 
propriate exercises. Our schools doing well. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, our schools 
were never in such excellent condition. 
The attendance is much larger and more 
regular than ever before. This is due to 
several forces, viz; the compulsory school 
law, better teachers, and more painstaking 
and conscientious work on the part of the 
directors. The compulsory law is a success, 
although in our judgment it has some seri- 
ous defects. It should provide for a longer 
period of attendance—say from seven years 
to fourteen years inclusive, and for at least 
four-fifths of each school term. It should 
also provide for a more systematic enroll- 
ment of the pupils, so that children moving 
from one district to another during the 
school year will come specifically under the 
law. It should be more definite relative to 
the imposing and collecting of fines. With 
these and minor changes, the law will be of 
great service to the state. Our teachers are 
becoming more professional and more de- 
voted to their work with each succeeding 
year. Each summer’s vacation finds hun- 
dreds of them attending one or other of the 
many excellent training schools. Local in- 
stitutes and teachers’ meetings are almost 
everywhere, and public interest is manifest 
by large gatherings and close attention. 
Directors for the most part are wide-awake 
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and anxious that the children of Westmore- 
land county shall have equal advantages 
with those of any other. In proof of this, 
better school houses are being built, better 
teachers employed, a longer term estab- 
lished, more and better apparatus purchased, 
and much interest felt in the deliberations 
of the Directors’ Association. At the recent 
annual meeting of the directors held during 
the week of the County Institute, resolutions 
were adopted providing for a two days’ ses- 
sion instead of one, for representation in the 
State Association, and for a committee to ar- 
range a programme for the work of the next 
convention. The spirit of theteachers during 
every session of our recent County Institute 
was such as to command the respect of every 
citizen attending, and the high educational 
tone of the entire institute was the frequent 
remark of every instructor. We have had 
four very successful institutes during the 
past month. The first, held in Hempfield 
township, was attended by about thirty 
teachers. Many topics of general interest 
were discussed. The second was held in 
Mt. Pleasant township, where some forty 
teachers were in attendance. This township 
has always been noted for its excellent in- 
stitutes, and this one seems to have been 
among the best ever held. Donegal and 
Cook townships held a joint institute, 
which was highly successful, both as to at- 
tendance and interest. Possibly the most 
successful meeting of the month was held 
at West Newton. This was a union affair, 
and a number of the leading teachers of the 
county were present and gave interesting 
addresses. Among these were: Messrs J. L. 
Spiegel, of E. Greensburg; A. A. Streng, of 
Latrobe; W. M. Swingle, of Greensburg 
Seminary; C. E. Heller, of Greensburg high 
school, and E. L. Stoner, of Scottdale. 
Enthusiastic institutes have been reported 
from Unity and Derry townships. 
Wvyominc—Supt. Jarvis: Nearly all the 
schools on the southwest side of the river 
have been visited. The directors in Me- 
hoopany township have built several new 
out-houses and procured slate blackboards 
for a few of the schools. During the Janu- 
ary term of court, Mehoopany was set off 
as an independent district. The schools 
throughout the county are as a rule in good 
working order; yet in several instances 
there is room for improvement, and every- 
where all opportunities for making a step 
forward should be seized and utilized. 
BEAVER FALLs—Supt. Boak: At the be- 
ginning of the month, simple lessons in 
natural history were introduced into all the 
grades below the high school. The teachers 
rovided themselves with ‘‘ First Steps in 
cientific Knowledge,’’ by Paul Bert, and 
small magnifying glasses, and they have 
entered into the work with much enthusi- 
asm. Many objects are being examined and 
studied with a great deal of interest both to 
teachers and — Thirty-two new botany 
presses have. 
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the high school. A number of changes 
made at the beginning of the year have, we 
think, proved of great benefit to the schools. 
The work is moving along successfully. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: We have 
arranged for a series of educational — 
to be held in our High School assembly 
room, for the purpose of arousing a deeper 
interest in the progress of our schools and 
the welfare of the children. The first one 
will be addressed by Supt. James M. Cough- 
lin, of Wilkesbarre, February 19; the second 
by Dr. Geo. M. Phillips, of West Chester, in 
March; and a third, by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
some time in April. 

BrapDpock—Supt. Keefer: We held an in- 
stitute on January 21st. Miss Soles gavea 
class drill in number work, showing the 
advantages of the oral method over the 
written. The grade averaged a little over 
nine years. They were third year pupils. 
They added, subtracted and divided fractions 
readily and rapidly. Supt. Hamilton ad- 
dressed the teachers on ‘‘ How to get pupils 
to think in arithmetical studies.’’ 

Bristor—Supt. Booz: An _ interesting 
meeting of High School principals of the 
county was held in Bristol, January 16. An 
excellent paper on ‘‘ The Attitude of the 
Principal to his Assistants,’’ was read by 
Prof. Moore, of Morrisville. The next 
meeting will be held at Sellersville, April 17. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Fickinger: Our 
bi-weekly institutes continue very interest- 
ing. Atthelast session, Rev. J. T. Sherrard, 
of this city, by request of the Superinten- 
dent, gave a very comprehensive and con- 
vincing address in support of the teaching 
of vocal music in our schools. We hope to 
get both that and drawing into the schools 
next year, if, in the opinion of our Board, 
the condition of the finances will permit. 

DuBois—Supt. Greene: I believe the 
schools have never been in as good condi- 
tion as now. The organization is complete 
and harmonious. Each school is regarded 
as a necessary part of the entire system. 
The schools are free from the agitation and 
criticism that have at times in the past 
marred their progress and destroyed their 
usefulness. The teachers are progressive, 
loyal, and devoted to their duties, workin 
more hours than those by which the schoo 
day is measured. The pupils are well 
equipped with the necessary books and 
supplies, and are generally well interested 
in their school work. Parents in general 
seem to be satisfied with the work the 
schools are doing, which is a good indica- 
tion. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: The applica- 
tion of the compulsory law, so far as it af- 
fects this city, shows the following results: 
Whole number of children between the ages 
of eight and thirteen returned by the asses- 
sors, 1460; of this number there were enrolled 
in the schools 1443; leaving seventeen not in 
attendance. Of this number one is an inva- 
lid, so that there are only sixteen childrén 
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in the entire district amenable to the provi- 
sions of the Act of Assembly. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: A new 
twelve-room building, for the eastern part 
of the city, was dedicated in January. It 
contains all modern conveniences, and is 
heated and ventilated by the Pease Com- 
bination System of warm airandsteam. A 
second twelve-room building for the western 

art of the city was dedicated in February. 

his is the best and most convenient school 
building in the city. It is built of buff 
quinn’ brick with brown-stone trimmings. 
The rooms are large and well lighted, and 
are supplied with all conveniences. It is 
heated and ventilated by steam—indirect 
radiation—a fan driven by an engine. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: We are now 
enjoying the fifth series of University Ex- 
tension lectures. This is upon the Tudor 
History of England, by Dr. Warfield, Presi- 
dent of Lafayette college. His scholarly 
treatment of the subject is proving very 
interesting and instructive. The sessions 
are held in the High School auditorium, the 
free use of which has been granted by the 
controllers. | 

HazLeE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
- hall: The sixth month of the term has closed 
with everything running in smooth order. 
Our district institute has been the means of 
imparting valuable and useful information 
concerning discipline, methods, etc., etc. In 
fact,a general desire to extend and widen 
the stock of knowledge and the measure of 
qualifications seems to pervade the great 
majority of our teachers. 

HunTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: In the after- 
noon of February 22nd, appropriate exercises 
were held. The attendance of pupils was 
about fifty per cent. of the usual number, 
there being too many outside attractions. 
Our present senior class in the high school 
is now getting a good review of the common 
school branches. We can oe gon progress 
along all lines of educational work. The 
monthly teachers’ institnte was devoted to 
psychology and child study, as given in 
‘**Educational Foundations.’”’ We know 
full well that these are only an aid in under- 
standing the child himself. Teachers gen- 
erally are coming to realize the necessity for 
knowing the nature of that upon which they 
are called to work. 

JOHNsTOWN—Supt. Berkey: Our schools 
have just passed the middle of the term, and 
the enrollment shows an increase of 441 over 
that of the corresponding period of last year. 
The usual mid-term promotions have been 
made, but without having pupils change 
teachers. It is best, we think, to have 

upils remain under the same teacher for the 

ull term. The work accomplished thus far 
by the schools is very generally satisfactory. 
The board has awarded the contract for a 
new four-room brick building in the twelfth 
ward, to cost $11,668. It has also advertised 
for plans for a new high school building, to 
cost about $75,000. Friday, February igth, 
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was ‘‘ Visitors’ Day’’ in the city schools, 
and the records show almost 3000 visits 
made during the day. This is most encour- 
aging, as it shows local interest and céopera- 
tion. An educational convention was held 
February 19th and 20th, which was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Brumbaugh, Miss Leonard, 
Dr. Cyrus Elder, and others. Besides many 
directors and citizens, 130 teachers were in 
attendance. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger: The schools very 
generally celebrated Washington’s Birthday 
by patriotic exercises. At the Garfield 
building there was an additional attraction. 
The three camps of the P. O. S. A. of our 
city placed the national colors in each of the 
school-rooms, and presented a large flag to 
grace the top of the building. Supt. Boger, 
a member of Camp 254, presented the flags, 
and Director Jacob K. Funk received them 
on the part of the Board. 

McKEESPORT—Supt. Brooks: At the re- 
quest of some of our citizens, the Board of 
Education organized an evening school. 
The attendance is far beyond what was ex- 
pected. Provision had been made for two 
rooms, but the attendance has increased so 
rapidly that now we have nine teachers em- 
ployed and over 400 pupils enrolled. We 
have a manufacturing community, and the 
young people come in from the mills and 
shops, all seeming eager to learn. The 
school has been partially graded and so or- 
ganized as to afford them the best opportun- 
ity to make the most of their time. The 
present term is proving to be one of the most 
successful in our history. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Griffiths: The new 
Washington School was opened Januar 
4th. It is a beautiful eight-room brick 
structure. Only four rooms are occupied; 
others will be furnished as needed. 

N. HUNTINGDON Twp. ( Westmoreland )— 
Supt. Warnock: A parents’ meeting, held 
in Westmoreland City, February 26th, was 
well attended and enthusiastic. It was ad- 
dressed by Dr. A. E. Maltby, Hon. J. B. 
Hammond, Prof. Elwood, and Rev. Dunn. 
It awakened much interest in school work. 

Or, Crity—Supt. Babcock: We have se- 
cured a marked improvement in the reading 
of the lower grades this year. This has 
been done by introducing standard literature 
adapted to the comprehension of the pupils, 
and using it in the reading classes of the 
first three grades, part of the time, instead 
of the regular readers. We have been work- 
ing along this line for a number of years, 
but have not succeeded in finding sufficient 
material for the three lower grades, especi- 
ally for the first grade, until this year. It 
is astonishing how much more delight and 
therefore profit even a child of six years will 
take in the work of one of the masters of 
expression, than in the trashy stuff of the 
First Readers. 

SHARON—Supt. McLaughry: The vertical 
writing system has been introduced into our 
schools, and we are well pleased with the 
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results. We have a regular ‘‘attendance 
officer,’’ and have been trying to enforce the 
new law, but find that it is weak and does 
not accomplish what is desired. 

SunBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: A resolution 
was passed by our board, asking the citizens 
at the coming February election to permit 
them to issue bonds to the amount of $15,000 
for the completion and equipment of the new 
High School building. The new High 
School building will be furnished with 
electric light and gas, and electric bells; it 
is being rapidly pushed towards comple- 
tion. We hope to be able to hold our com- 
mencement exercises in the auditorium, 
which will have a seating capacity of about 
600. Our School Board for the coming year 
will be composed of twenty-seven members 
—a body entirely too large and unwieldly 
for the transaction of business in a city of 
only 10,000 inhabitants. We hope the bill 
now before the Legislature, reducing the 
st to two in each ward, may become a 
aw. 

SouTH Easton—Supt. LaBarre: aed 
priate exercises were held in all the schools 
during the afternoon of February 22nd. 
Our boys and girls can learn the lesson to 
be gained from the life of Washington far 
better in the school-room than on the 
streets. Filling the mind and heart with 
noble sentiments, inciting in pupils a love 
for nobility of character, is far better than 
teaching a few principles of science. 

TITUSVILLE — Supt. Crawford: All our 
schools celebrated Washington’s birthday 
with appropriate exercises. The school 
rooms were beautifully decorated with 
patriotic emblems, flags, etc. A delegation 
from the G. A. R. visited each room, and 
many of them took part in the exercises. 

TYRONE—Supt. Kauffman: Weare obtain- 
ing better results in primary reading this 
year than ever before. We are using the 
“‘Improved Pollard Method.’’ English in 
all grades is our greatest weakness. We are 
endeavoring to strengthen this feature of the 
work by making every lesson a lesson in 
7 ge and by making the subject-matter 

f the various branches supply subjects for 
composition work. 

UNIONTOWN—Supt. Smith: The month 
just closed has been the most successful of 
the present term. The Board placed about 
$50 worth of apparatus in the High School 
laboratory. This, in addition to what had 
been previously supplied, affords an oppor- 
tunity for improved work in physics. At 
its February meeting, our Board passed a 
resolution requesting our legislators to sup- 
port an amendment to the present com- 
pulsory law, making the age limit from 8 
to 16 years. The ‘‘Twenty-second’’ was 
observed by keeping the schools open_all 
day and devoting the afternoon to a Wash- 
ington history lesson. 

WEsT CHESTER—Supt. Jones: Mrs. Rich- 
ard Darlington delivered a lecture before the 
Girls’ Literary Society on what she learned 
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in Europe. A number of friends have 
helped to adorn the high school room. 
Arthur E. Willauer, class of ’94, has given 
two large framed drawings—one of the new 
Gay Street building, in which he helped the 
architect in making the drawings and plans; 
the other, a large map of West Chester 
drawn to a scale. James C. McRuth, class 
of ’96, gave a fine specimen of a red-tail 
hawk, mounted. Miss Mary I. Stille, two 
fine engravings nicely framed—one, a 
Stuart’s Washington; the other, S. F. 
Smith, with an autograph copy of his famous 
national hymn. Prof. D. W. Howard, 
framed pictures of Lafayette and Franklin. 
Other rooms also have upon their walls 
pictures neatly framed. Nearly all our 
teachers make use of Shepp’s photographs, 
stereoscopic views, or illustrated paper 
clippings. The live teacher not only en- 
livens her classes with pictorial illustra- 
tions, but she also gives a certain savor of 
culture to her teaching that is entirely lack- 
ing in some other rooms. Happy are those 
children whose teacher shows them how to 
read the pictures. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: At the last 
meeting of the board, a report prepared by 
the library committee was adopted. This 
report recommends the opening of the 
library at regular intervals to the pupils of 
the three grammar grades, the prepecenes 
for the district report of a list of the books - 
in the library specially useful to teachers, 
and the employment of an additional librar- 
ian for Wednesday and Friday afternoons. 
The committee is now discussing plans to 
increase the library fund. The library now 
contains over 2500 volumes. We are enforc- 
ing the compulsory school law. One case 
that has come under my notice shows ina 
striking manner the necessity of this law. 
We have now enrolled in school and attend- 
ing regularly two brothers whose parents 
are in comfortable circumstances and whose 
home is within a few rods of a school build- . 
ing. One of these boys is ten years old and 
the other is twelve. They are both of aver- 
age intelligence, and yet they have gone to 
school so little that neither one knows any 
more than the ordinary child knows after 
three months at school. We have found 
many other cases that prove conclusively 
that there is a certain class of children who 
must be compelled to attend school. We 
have sufficient room in our different build- 
ings to accommodate all the school children 
of this city; our teachers are not only wiil- 
ing to attend faithfully to all pupils who are 
sent to them, but also to make great efforts 
to secure this attendance; the schools can be 
made attractive to any boy or girl whois 
compelled to attend long enough to become 
interested in the studies, and I am of the 
opinion that this board will object to any- 
thing but a vigilant and vigorous policy in 
the enforcement of this law. During the 
month just closed there has been a great 
deal of sickness among the youngest pupils. 
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IT would be a good test of the breadth and richness 
of the faith of any sect to manifest how much of the 
whole amplitude of the organ, from its rumbling ground- 
tier of pipes to the softest lute-vibrations it would call 
into play. No sect can command the whole chromatic 
gamut which the Gosp:l sweeps. Here is the contin- 
ual call for charity and humility and joy in the compre- 
hensiveness of Christianity. It needs the full choir of 
churches for its expression. It cannot spare any stop 
in the organ-growth of history. Each new sect that 
endures is a new range of pipes taking up a slighted 
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sentiment, or working up some more delicate tone or 
elaborate variation into the symphony of grace. We 
shall drop our intellectual differences about trinity and 
unity, free-will and constraining grace, when we reach 
Heaven. But we shall still be ranged, there as here, by 
the sentiments we most naturally give utterance to. 
We shall see then, doubtless, what need there is of the 
utmost power of every party to celebrate the circle of 
the Divine glory, how deep is the justice, how high the 
love, how wide the providence, that are twined into the 
pure harmony of the heavenly hallelujah.—-Starr Xing. 
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